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10 Reasons Why the 
New Webster... 
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. DEFINITIONS—Simple, clear, accurate, tested with thousands of pupils. 

. ILLUSTRATIONS—1,600 besides 162 color pictures in 8 full-page plates. 

. ILLUSTRATIVE EXAMPLES—Supplementary to definitions, not substitutes. 

- ORGANIZATION—Simple, logical, consistent. 

PAPER—Thin, strong, opaque. 

TYPE FACES—Large, clear, legible. 

. FORMAT—Large page, wide columns. 

. EDITORSHIP—Trained, experienced specialists, guided by the advice of 
teachers. 


. HEREDITY—Direct and latest descendant of Webster's New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition, the leading authority in this country. 
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Progress of the Campaign 


The palatial conference room of Hamilton County’s 
Department of Education was the scene of a most sig- 
nificant meeting on February 14, 1938. Gathered there 
from every county in the third congressional district 
were presidents of county teachers associations, school 
superintendents, chairmen of county P.-T. A. councils, 
commanders of American Legion posts, presidents of 
Federated Women’s Clubs, county judges, members of 
county boards of education, and other friends of edu- 
cation. For three hours the group listened attentively 
to an explanation of “The Next Step in Tennessee’s 
Educational Program” and discussed plans for “selling” 
the program to the people of their respective counties. 
The questions asked, suggestions offered, and informal 
discussion which continued even after the meeting had 
adjourned indicated the interest and enthusiasm of the 
group. Thus was formally inaugurated T. E. A.’s cam- 
paign to secure enactment of “The Next Step in Ten- 
nessee’s Educational Program.” 

Similar meetings to the above were conducted in every 
congressional district of the state. All except ten of 
Tennessee’s ninety-five counties were represented at the 
various conferences, and the enthusiastic response of 
the delegates at each meeting warrants the conclusion 
that THE FIRST STEP IN THE EDUCATIONAL 
CAMPAIGN OF 1938 WAS HIGHLY SUCCESS- 
FUL. 

Campaign Procedures 

Evidencing the acumen of seasoned campaigners, T. 
E. A.’s Public Relations Committee recently outlined 
plans for an educational crusade which, if intelligently 
and energetically conducted, should sell “The Next Step 
in Tennessee’s Educational Program” to every citizen, 
as well as political candidates, in the state. The com- 
mittee has assigned to both state and local teachers 
associations certain activities which must be performed 
if success is to be achieved. 


Activities of the State Organization 
The Public Relations Committee and executive secre- 
tary-treasurer have deemed it their duty to: 
1. Organize the state-wide campaign. 
2. Coordinate activities of state and local organiza- 
tions participating in the campaign. 
3. Prepare and disseminate information and cam- 
paign material. 
4. Arrange radio broadcasts and prepare press re- 
leases. 


5. Present the program to all gubernatorial candi- 
dates. 


Activities of County Organizations 

The Public Relations Committee realizes that the ulti- 
mate success of the campaign must depend on the ac- 
tivities of public school supporters in the various coun- 
ties. The following suggestions may be helpful in or- 
ganizing and conducting county campaigns : 

1. Present “The Next Step in Tennessee’s Educa- 
tional Program” to teachers and friends of public 
education in the county. This should be done at 
the next county teachers’ meeting. A special meet- 
ing should be called if necessary. 

2. Appoint or elect county public relations commit- 
tees to organize the campaigns in the various coun- 
ties. Every organization and interest of the county 
should be represented on these committees. Fol- 
lowing are suggested members : 

President of county teachers’ association. 

County superintendent. 

Presidents of local Federated Women’s Clubs or 

Women’s Auxiliary. 

Commander of American Legion Post and presi- 

dent of Ladies’ Auxiliary. 

County agent. 

Home demonstration agent. 

County health director. 

County judge. 

Chairman county board of education. 

Chairman county farm bureau. 

Editors of local newspapers. 

Ministers. 

Presidents or chairmen of education committees 

of local civic clubs. 

Heads of other organizations in the county. 

Utilize every possible opportunity of presenting 

the program to people of the county. 

(1) Appoint speakers bureau, composed of most 
effective speakers in the county, to be pre- 
pared to present program to various public 
gatherings. Every public meeting in the 
county should be provided with such a 
speaker. 


oe) 


(2) Secure endorsement and active support of 
the program from every organization in the 
county. 

(3) Utilize the news and editorial columns of all 


local newspapers for keeping the program 
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constantly before the public. A special press 
committee should be appointed to assume 
responsibility for this important function. 

(4) Arrange school rallies in every community 

of the county. 

Build high school and elementary school com- 

mencement exercises around “The Next Step 

in Tennessee’s Educational Program.” 

Secure endorsements of the program from 

every candidate for the legislature. 

a. Have committee explain the program to 
them. 

b. Have them appear on educational pro- 
grams and express their stand on the edu- 
cational program in all public addresses. 

c. Have them sign endorsements of the pro- 
gram. 

These plans for county campaigns are only suggestive 
and should be supplemented and altered as local con- 
ditions demand. 


tn 


On 


Campaign Progress 


Fruits of the recent district conferences of county 
educational leaders are already in evidence. Numerous 
counties have already organized public relations com- 
mittees, and others have indicated plans to do so at 
their next teachers’ meeting Reports of school rallies, 
banquets for court members, and other educational meet- 
ings are coming in from all parts of the state. Presi- 
dents of local lay and professional organizations are 
volunteering their support of the program. Clippings 
from a number of local newspapers indicate that the 
local press is rallying to the cause. High school prin- 
cipals are welcoming the opportunity of centering their 
commencement programs around “The Next Step in 
Tennessee’s Educational Program.” Alert campaigners 
in some of the counties have already called on prospec- 
tive candidates for their endorsement of the program. 
The executive secretary’s mail is flooded daily with 
requests for more information about the program. 

Please keep us informed concerning campaign ac- 
tivities and progress in your county! 


Campaign "Fodder" 

The success of every campaign, political or otherwise, 
must depend, in the final analysis, on the campaigners’ 
ability to justify their platform. Such an ability can 
come only from a thorough knowledge not only of the 
platform itself but also of the conditions which it pro- 
poses to improve. Jn other words, the campaigners must 
“know the answers” to any questions which may be pre- 
sented to them. 

The Public Relations Committee has assumed respon- 
sibility for compiling and disseminating facts about 
Tennessee’s public schools which will help to justify 
each point in our nine-point platform. Leading educa- 
tors have been requested to prepare prelirninary or sug- 
gestive “cases” for each point of the program. More 
comprehensive “cases” will be prepared and printed for 
distribution as soon as possible. Volume I of the Ten- 
nessee Educational Commission’s Report, although com- 


pleted four years ago, still contains information and 
arguments which should be invaluable in the present 
campaign. 

The information obtained from the state office should, 
in all cases, be supplemented by facts and figures from 
the county itself. The “closer home” we can bring the 
arguments, the more effective they will be. We, there- 
fore, urge that committees be appointed in every county 
to prepare “cases,” based on local conditions, for each 
point in the program. 

Following are questions which will be most frequently 
presented to the educational campaigners of 1938: 

1. What happened to the eight-point school program? 

2. Has the increase of three and one-half million dollars 
in the state’s annual public school appropriations 
(granted by the 1937 General Assembly) actually 
resulted in better educational opportunities for Ten- 
nessee’s children? 

3. Is Tennessee financially able to increase its public 
school appropriations $2,000,000? 

4. What justification is there for each point in the pro- 
posed program? 

5. What candidates is the Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation supporting? 

Comprehensive answers to each of these questions are 
being prepared by the Public Relations Committee and 
will be distributed in printed form as soon as they are 
completed. It is hoped that the following hastily pre- 
pared material will suffice until more adequate data have 
been assimilated. 


1. ‘What Happened to the Eight-Point School Program? 

Two years ago the Tennessee Education Association 
adopted as its platform an eight-point program which 
outlined, in general terms, eight major legislative objec- 
tives. , 

After an intensive campaign had been waged for the 
program, the legislative committee of the Tennessee 
Education Association undertook the enormous task of 
translating each of the general objectives into terms of 
dollars and cents. The complete program finally out- 
lined by the committee called for an increase of 
$10,638,540 in the state’s public school appropriations. 

Believing that it would be inadvisable to ask the state 
to finance the entire program immediately, the associa- 
tion was requested to submit a bill which would require 
an additional appropriation of approximately $4,000,000 
from the state. The bill as finally prepared and enacted 
unanimously by both houses of the legislature increased 
the state’s appropriations to its public schools $4,395,- 
500. 

After the legislature adjourned, it became apparent 
that the state’s total appropriations exceeded anticipated 
revenues by approximately $2,500,000. To maintain a 
“balanced budget” the budget director impounded a part 
of the state’s appropriations for various governmental 
functions. Approximately $955,000 of the school funds 
was impounded. The following table indicates the 
amount and percentage of impoundment on various 
items in the public school appropriations: 
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Elementary 
schools | __-______ $9,744,640 $7,000,000 $6,650,000 $4,100,000 $2,550,000 
High schools ---_ 3,713,400 750,000 562,500 500,000 62.500 
Higher education— 
Jniversity of 
Tennessee __~_ 900,000 750,000 660,000 450,000 210,000 
Teachers Colleges 
C.—John- 
son City --. 150,000 110,000 80,000 56,000 24,000 
Ss. T. C._—Mur- 
freesboro -.. 150,000 110,000 82,500 56.000 26,500 
S. T. C-—Mem- 
7 > entoeen 150,000 110,000 80,000 56,000 24,000 
‘Cookeville _. 150,000 110,000 75,500 56.000 19,500 


Agriculture and 
Ind. Normal_ 156,000 110,000 85,000 52,000 33,000 
Austin Peay 


Normal ---- 75,000 50,000 36,500 36,000 500 
Alvin C. York In- 
eee 15,000 15,000 10,000 7,500 2,500 
Other services— ‘ 
School libraries * 100,000 100,000 75,000 5,000 
Supervision -_--- 50,000 50,000 37,500 37,500 
Consolidation --- 100,000 25.000 18,750 18,750 
Transportation —_ 450,000 450.000 337,500 337,500 





$15,898,040 $9,740,000 $8,790,750 $5,369,500 $3,412,250 


The amount of new money from the state needed to 
finance the eight-point program was $10,638,540. Aft- 
er impoundments are subtracted, the state’s public 
school appropriations for the coming year will represent 
an increase of only $3,412,250. Hence. we are still 
$7,226,290 short of complete realization of our eight- 
point program. 


2. Has the Increase of Three and One-Half Million Dol- 
lars in the State's Annual Public School Appropriations 
During the Current Year Resulted in Better Educational 
Opportunities for Tennessee's Children? 


The full significance of the Seventieth General As- 
sembly’s liberality toward the state’s public schools can- 
not be realized until the end of the current school year 
when final reports have been submitted. However, such 
general improvements as the following, directly resulting 
from increased public school appropriations, are ap- 
parent even to the casual observer: 

1. Longer elementary school terms. 

2. Better salaries for teachers, inevitably resulting in 
improved morale and efficiency. 

3. Improvement of rural school libraries and es- 
tablishment of numerous county circulating libraries. 

4. Better transportation facilities. 

5. Employment of county and regional elementary 
school supervisors. 

6. Rehabilitation of the state’s institutions of higher 
learning. 

Each of these points should be expanded and illus- 
trated with figures from the counties in which they are 
used. More specific data on state-wide improvements 
will be supplied by the Public Relations Committee at a 
later date. 


3. Is Tennessee Financially Able to Increase Its Public 
School Appropriations? 
The limited space of this article will not permit a de- 
tailed analysis of the various indices which might be 
used to determine Tennessee’s ability and effort to sup- 


port public education. However, certain comparisons 
given in the Tennessee Educational Commission’s report 
will furnish the average laymen with sufficient evidence 
that our state can and should increase its public school 
appropriations. 

Using figures for 1933, the commission compared the 
Southern states of Tennessee, Virginia, Texas, Louisi- 
ana, South Carolina, North Carolina, Georgia, Arkansas, 
Kentucky, Alabama, and Mississippi in regard to their 
economic ability, as measured by most generally ac- 
cepted indices. Following is Tennessee’s rank among 
the eleven Southern states: 


Measures of Ability Rank 


Estimated wealth per capita 5 to 17 years of age 3 
Income per capita 5 to 17 years of age____________- 
Individual bank deposits 5 to 17 years of age__-____- 
Retail sales 5 to 17 years of age________ —_ 
Life insurance in force 5 to 17 years of : age. 
Composite ability ranking 5 to 17 years of age. 


Wwhwmu 


While ranking third among the Southern states in 
ability to support its public schools, Tennessee ranked 
eighth in its effort, as shown by per capita expenditures 
for education per pupil in average daily attendance. 

A more detailed study of Tennessee’s ability is being 
made by the Public Relations Committee, and will be 
available for distribution at a later date. 

The Tennessee Education Association is committed to 
no Specific source of revenue. We believe that, as 
teachers, it is our function to determine what are the 
needs of Tennessee’s public schools. It is the function 
of the legislature to determine what sources of revenue 
should be utilized to “pay the bill.” 


4. What Justification Is There for Each Point in the Pro- 
posed Program? 

The following “cases” for the various points in “The 
Next Step in Tennessee’s Educational Program” have 
been hastily prepared by leading authorities in the dif- 
ferent fields of public education in the state. 


Why Should Tennessee Increase Its Appropriations for 
Elementary Schools? 
C. A. McCANLESS 
Director of School Finance 
State Department of Education 

It is estimated that at least $500,000 annually should 
be added to the state’s present appropriation to its 
elementary schools for the following reasons: 

1. Tentative reports which have been received in 
the department of education since the opening of the 
1937-38 school term indicate that the average daily 
attendance in the elementary schools of most of the 
counties in the state for the school year 1937-38 will 
show a substantial increase over the average daily at- 
tendance for 1936-37. Due to flood conditions during 
the school year 1936-37, a number of schools in the 
western part of the state, while remaining open to 
complete an eight-months term, did so with greatly 
decreased average daily attendance. However, 
weather conditions, to date, during the 1937-38 school 
year have been favorable to good average daily attend- 
ance. For each increase of one in average daily attend- 
ance, the amount of ten dollars in additional school 
funds is needed. The total average daily attendance 
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in the elementary schools during the last few years was 
as follows: 


2, Sens eee 436,260 
ee 442,311 
1935-36 i as pp a 
1936-37 - erent oe 437,277 


The attendance during 1937-38 may exceed that of 
1934-35. An increase of 5,000 to 10,000 in average 
daily attendance during 1937-38 is not at all improbable. 
Such an increase would require $50,000 to $100,000 in 
additional elementary school per capita funds. 

2. It is impossible to know now the exact number 
of teachers who will increase their status under the 
state salary schedule during the present year. How- 
ever, if only one-fifth of the teachers should increase 
their salary classifications, it is estimated that it would 
require at least $200,000 to pay for this added expense. 
This is based on an increase of ten dollars a month for 
eight months with twenty per cent added for other cur- 
rent operating expenses. 

3. The present salary schedule is inadequate in that 
it does not provide sufficient salaries for the teachers in 
the lower brackets. It is necessary to increase these 
salaries in order to meet fully the sixty dollar minimum 
originally a part of the eight-point program. It will 
probably cost $75,000 to $100,000 to increase the salaries 
of teachers in the lower brackets to a point where the 
sixty dollar minimum will be guaranteed. This includes 
twenty per cent of teachers’ salaries for other current 
operating expenses. 

4. In formulating the 1937-38 state salary schedule, 
it was impossible, on account of lack of money, to pay 
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A complete reading program, including 
THE Unit-Activity READERS 
THE TEACHERS’ GUIDES 
THE OPTIONAL AIDS 
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Tue Unit-Activitry READING 
PROGRAM 
By Nira Banton SmitH 
—embraces the philosophy that a child learns to read 
most effectively when the content, organization, and 


method of the basic readers are so designed that the 


child always reads to learn while learning to read. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Representative: Dan Rostson, Paris, Tenn. 
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any teacher for more than five years of experience. 
This was unfortunate to teachers who had had more 
experience, as it is thought that a teacher’s ability will 
improve each year until at least near the tenth year of 
experience. In order to pay for eight or ten years of 
experience instead of five, it will be necessary to have 
an increased appropriation. It is estimated that $250,000 
to $300,000 will be needed to put this into effect. 

5. Some of the counties and cities in Tennessee that 
did not qualify for equalizing funds during 1937-38 will 
probably be able to qualify for said funds during sub- 
sequent years, due to the fact that they are expecting 
to employ teachers with higher qualifications in order 
that'they may share in the benefits of the equalization 
program. It is impossible to know how much additional 
funds will be needed for this purpose as it is not now 
known how many cities and counties will so qualify. It 
is estimated that at least $100,000 to $150,000 additional 
money will be needed for this purpose. 

6. The increase in state per capita funds which will 
be paid on account of increase in average daily attend- 
ance will partially take care of the additional state funds 
needed to pay for the salaries of extra teachers to take 
care of the additional pupils. It will not take care of the 
full load, however, and it is estimated that approximate- 
ly $150,000 additional equalizing funds will be needed 
to take care of this item. 

The above additional funds needed will amount to ap- 
proximately $825,000 to $1,000,000. It is obvious that 
$500,000 will be sufficient to take care of only a portion 
of the increases which will be necessary to carry out a 
reasonable minimum program. It should also be pointed 
out that the increased funds hereinabove estimated to 
take care of increases in average daily attendance, train- 
ing of teachers, and experience of teachers must take 
care of such increases for each of two years instead of 
one year only as the appropriation period in Tennessee 
is two years. 

Someone might suggest that the counties bear a por- 
tion of the additional costs outlined above. It appears, 
however, that this is not practical inasmuch as it is 
believed that a large number of counties are now re- 
quired to raise all of the funds that they are financially 
able to raise. If these counties should be required to 
raise additional funds, the value of the equalization plan 
would be destroyed. 


Why Should Tennessee Increase Its Appropriations for 
High Schools? 


R. R. VANCE 
State High School Supervisor 


The Seventieth General Assembly appropriated 
$750,000 per annum for high school purposes. This ap- 
propriation was to be distributed as follows: (1) an 
equalization fund of $95,000, or $1,000 to each of the 
ninety-five counties of the state; (2) a fund of $7,000 
to be divided equally among those counties of the state 
which maintain only one high school and which levy 
for high school purposes a tax of at least thirty cents 
on each $100 of taxable property; and (3) a per capita 
fund of $648,000 to be distributed to the counties and 
cities of the state on the basis of the average daily at- 
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tendance maintained in all grades of approved senior 
high schools and in the ninth grade of approved high 
schools of Form II. (Form II high schools embrace 
grades 7, 8, and 9.) If the entire per capita fund of 
$648,000 had been available for distribution this year, 
each county and city would have been entitled to $9.23 
per pupil in average daily attendance. This figure is 
arrived at by dividing last year’s total average daily 
attendance in approved high schools (70,183) into 
$648,000. 

However, a twenty-five per cent impoundment of high 
school appropriations has left $562,500 actually to be 
expended by the state for high school purposes this year. 
Subtracting from this figure the equalization fund of 
$95,000 and the fund of $7,000 for counties maintaining 
only one high school, we have a remainder of $460,500 
which constitutes the actual per capita fund. This fund 
divided by last year’s average daily attendance of 70,183 
gives $6.56, the actual per capita which is being allotted 
to each county and city maintaining state-approved high 
schools. 

The impoundment of high school appropriations has 
meant a per capita loss of $2.67. This impoundment 
has been keenly felt by the counties in view of the fact 
that the state department of education, anticipating no 
reduction in appropriations, advised all Tennessee super- 
intendents to expect a per capita high school apportion- 
ment for the year 1937-38 of at least $9.00. Practically 
every county superintendent accordingly set up his 
budget and had same approved at the April, 1937, term 
of court. The result is that practically every county 
high school budget was thrown completely out of 
balance. Counties are thus being forced to go into debt 
or to exceed budgets in order to keep their high schools 
open nine months. This state of affairs is in no wise the 
fault of the superintendents. 

The situation has been made all the worse for high 
schools, because the state per capita is $6.56 this year 
as compared with $7.10 a year ago. In other words, 
there is less high school per capita money going to the 
counties this year than last, although the total per 
capita fund is now $460,500 as compared with $388,500 
a year ago. The reduced per pupil allotment has been 
brought about by the fact that the cities of the state, 
which have never participated in the distribution of the 
high school per capita fund, qualified 12,871 of their 
total average daily attendance of 21,477. If the cities 
had qualified all their attendance, the total attendance 
for the state would have been 78,789, and the per pupil 
apportionment would have been $5.84. At the present 
time, it appears that all of the city junior and senior 
high schools (except possibly five) which failed to 
qualify for approval last year will qualify for approval 
this year. When last year’s figures are employed, this 
would mean a total average daily attendance of 77,714. 
If seven and one-half per cent of this figure is added 
to cover the normal annual increase in attendance, the 
total attendance for 1937-38 will closely approximate 
83,543. This means a per capita allotment next year of 
$5.51 if the present impoundment is continued for the 
year 1938-39. 

If high schools are to continue to operate for nine 
months in the future, if high school teachers are to 


receive salaries fairly comparable to those received by 
elementary teachers, if our better high school teachers 
are to be retained for the profession, and if the high 
schools are to meet the urgent demands for additional 
and increased services, it is highly imperative that future 
high school appropriations be relieved of impoundments 
and that an additional appropriation of at least $800,000 
per annum be provided by the Seventy-First General 
Assembly. 


Why Should Tennessee Increase Its Appropriations for 
Teachers Colleges? 
C. C. SHERROD 
President, S:ate Teachers College 
Johnson City 

The Tennessee Education Association has gone on 
record, among other things, as asking for $300,000 ad- 
ditional money for the state’s institutions of higher 
learning. This amount, added to what the institutions 
are now receiving, will still be far below the average 
for the country as a whole. Even then it will be below 
the average for the same purpose for the higher institu- 
tions of learning in the fifteen Southern states. 

The annual per capita appropriation for the teachers 
colleges throughout the United States is, on an average, 
$263. The average for the fifteen Southern states is 
$193 per student. The average for the teachers colleges 
of Tennessee for the present year is about $126. It 
will be seen from these figures that Tennessee cannot 
give as high quality of instruction as her sister states. 
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The standard of income set by the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools for its higher in- 
stitutions of learning is $250 a year. 

In order to note further comparisons, let us examine 
the annual per capita cost for operating the state peni- 
tentiary in Tennessee. The cost to keep a prisoner in 
the state penitentiary for the year 1933-34 was $180 
per annum. There were 2,696 criminals, and the ap- 
propriation for the biennium for the penitentiary was 
$1,045,130. This sum is enough to maintain all the 
state’s colleges and normal schools, white and colored, 
for two years and to give two years of training to 9,195 
young men and young women for citizenship or prepara- 
tion for teaching. Or it would be enough to operate the 
University of Tennessee for one and a third years on 
its present enrollment. 

Of the 2,696 prisoners, 473 could not read or write; 
2,145 had not finished the elementary school ; only sixty- 
nine were high school graduates; and nine were college 
graduates. About one in five of the criminals in Ten- 
nessee’s penitentiary is illiterate and comes from the 
five and one-half per cent of the illiterate population. 

On account of the small appropriation to the state 
teachers colleges, they have been unable to furnish any- 
thing like adequate library facilities for several years. 
Any appropriation less than five dollars per student per 
annum for library books, magazines, etc., is considered 
inadequate. Last year the Tennessee colleges were able 
to invest approximately $2.75 per student. On account 
of the reduced appropriation for library purposes dur- 
ing the past five or six years, they should have con- 
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siderably more than five dollars per student for the next 
two or three years. 

Salaries of the teachers colleges were reduced from 
twenty-five to fifty per cent four or five years ago, and 
they have been restored around ten to twelve per cent, 
on an average. 

A sampling of the state teachers colleges throughout 
the United States and the amount of money appropriated 
for operation and maintenance for the year 1937-38 is 


as follows: 


Kslanazoo. ....=....-...~.=.~.....- 6g see 
OE ES ee eee rae : 623,500 
Illinois State Normal______-_____-_---_ 567,500 
Denton _- Mane eee 517,650 
Warrensburg .............- - 490,000 
oe eee ____.. 443,000 
Commerce nlite nadiscta 364,982 
Milwaukee —~---------~-~-- ee 
Macomb a ee een nana SEO 
Montclair - ” 316,612 
Buffalo , 310,950 
Fredericksburg 310,640 
Fresno 306,340 
Natchitoches  - ae cits canaicis SE OE 
Pittsburgh ed 265,250 
Trenton 242,624 
Richmond ines ceananesianinn Mn 
Indiana, Pennsylvania mers 217,586 
Towson sees Teas wees 217,542 
St. Cloud woitica See 
La Crosse wc cna hn ania anos nes 
Santa Barbara ........- os 190,000 
Nacogdoches eeieste : 185,047 
West Chester prides ___-. 181,988 
Murray Pees ___.. 180,000 
Fort Hays eee _ 178,450 
New Haven cichininlsice paeseeese 161,200 
Greenville  ~_.-._--__-_- : ______.. 160,288 
Wayne nee: 
Edmond A cig eh thas Lanicmcsa SOMO00 
Winona rt ree especie ate 145,000 
Ada ee a ee ee: 144,000 
Aberdeen Se eae eee 118,800 
Minot es: are 106,790 
TOPURIMINEIE | ccs css nee aha gam 87,500 
Conway nasal al tect pea eihuat ates 85,000 
Henderson : a 82,260 
East Radford ~-_------- Pare Sees. ees 73,670 
IND assets eee 73,200 
Cullowhee —- passat tes Shei meta eats 70,808 
Florence ceincnssiiEa nasa a kSnca ae 67,500 
Livingston Reeser 
Plymouth ie a cl PER i les 60,717 


It will be noted from the above list that the median or 
average appropriation for these teachers colleges is 
about $190,000. With at least an average enrollment 
for the teachers colleges as a whole, Tennessee should 
have an appropriation equal to at least the average ap- 
propriation for the country as a whole. 

In 1931 the legislature appropriated $175,000 per 
annum for each of the teachers colleges. At a special 
session when the legislature reduced all of its appro- 
priations, those for the teachers colleges were reduced to 
$150,000 each per year. 

In 1932 we had $150,000. But in 1933 the legislature 
reduced the annual appropriation for the biennium 
1933-35 for each of the teachers colleges to $56,000. 
Then in 1935 the legislature left the appropriations at 
the $56,000 per year. During the four years each of 
the colleges was fortunate enough to have accumulated 
a local fund which was used to tide them over the 
difficult years of 1933-37. Then in 1937 the legislature 
appropriated to each of the teachers colleges $110,000 
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per annum for the biennium 1937-39. But on account 
of the impounding of a large per cent of the appropria- 
tions (nearly thirty per cent on an average) and a 
growing student body, the colleges are badly in need 
of increased funds for necessities. We are not asking 
for a full restoration of our predepression appropria- 
tion. We want sufficient funds for necessities and par- 
tial restoration of our former standing. 

All the teachers colleges need some additional teach- 
ers. The ratio of students to faculty members is entire- 
ly too high. The laboratories in these colleges need 
more and improved equipment. 


Why Should Tennessee Increase Its Appropriations for the 
University of Tennessee? 
J. D. HOSKINS 
President, University of Tennessee 
The University of Tennessee requests an adequate 
and a stable appropriation of state funds for the years 
1939-40 and 1940-41. Unless the appropriation is both 
adequate and stable, the university purpose and func- 
tion as an instrument of public service will be largely 
defeated. 
Adequate Appropriation 
For the seven years ending 1930-31 and for the next 
seven years ending 1937-38 the university received from 
the state for maintenance and operation the following 
amounts : 





eS) rs $779,040 a $750,000 
SS ,000 Oe ) 
ae 745,595 ee 450,000 
Sa 740,000 19394-35_..._..____. 450,000 
Sk _———— 751,000 oS ae 450,000 
|  _—e 826,500 1946-47... _. 450,000 
| 826,500 LX *675,000 
Average annual 

appropriation______ $778,949 $560,714 

*Estimated. 


To maintain the university even on the 1924-31 level 
would require an annual appropriation of $778,949— 
even if state population, student enrollment, research, 
and extension programs had remained stationary. But 
while state appropriations decreased twenty-eight per 
cent, state population has increased approximately 
twenty-six per cent, and student enrollment twenty per 
cent, as between the two periods, and the demand for 
research and extension in natural proportion. An ade- 
quate state appropriation for the ensuing years 1939-40 
and 1940-41 could not, therefore, conceivably be less 
than a twenty per cent increase over the average for 
the period a decade ago, or $934,738. In round figures, 
the university requested of the 1937 legislature an ap- 
propriation of $925,000 but received only $675,000. — If 
university standards are to be maintained, an appropria- 
tion of $925,000 annually for the ensuing biennium will 
be necessary. 

A Stable Appropriation 

The university cannot base an educational program 
upon funds which are appropriaced by the legislature 
but are never made available. Unlike highway, indus- 
trial, and odd-job projects, the university program has 
no shutdowns or layoff facilities. It must be continuous 
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and must meet academic standards throughout the four- 
year period. Under the present budgetary impound- 
ment system, the university cannot plan its educational 
and research programs. It therefore requests that legis- 
lative appropriations for university and public school use 
be exempted from the impoundment provisions of the 
law. 
The University’s Peril 

Under the inadequate state appropriations for the 
seven-year period just closing, the university has suffered 
great damage. Faculty salaries: are lower than those 
in comparable institutions, and it has been impossible 
to maintain the highest standards of personnel. Classes 
have become too large and the teaching load too heavy. 
One of the colleges of the university has been placed 
upon probation by the national standardizing agencies 
and may lose its professional rank. Under the pressure 
of increasing enrollment, the university cannot in any 
of its colleges continue to meet the demands of stand- 
ardizing agencies without adequate state support, and 
if it should not meet these demands, the usefulness of 
the entire institution would be imperiled. 

The unnecessary plight of the university may be un- 
derstood by comparing the state appropriations for 
higher education on a per capita basis not with more 
wealthy but with less wealthy states, as follows: 


Total State Appropriations for Higher Education 
Including Teacher Colleges, 1934-35 
Per Capita 
Total Appro- 


State Year Population Appropriation priation 
Tennessee 1934-35 2,904,000 $ 852,000.00 0.29 
Alabama 1933-34 2,834,000 974,344.59 0.34 
Mississippi 1934-35 1,961,000 695,755.33 0.35 
North Carolina __1935-36 3,417,000 1,745,772.00 0.52 
Texas - 1934-35 6,077,000 3,909,697.00 0.64 
Virginia 1934-35 2,637,000 1,672,020.00 0.63 
Kentucky , 1934-35 2,848,000 2,042,500.00 0.71 


Tennessee spends less on higher education than any 

comparable Southern state. Kentucky spends more than 
twice as much per student, Florida and West Virginia 
more than twice as much, Louisiana more than three 
times as much; and on the per capita basis Tennessee 
ranks below Alabama, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Texas, and Virginia. 
' Tennessee is more able to support higher education 
than any Southern state except Texas and Virginia. 
In assessed wealth, it stands sixth; in estimated wealth 
second ; in per capita income sixth; in individual bank 
deposits fifth; in retail sales third; in life insurance 
first; and in new life insurance first. The composite 
rank from these measurements is third. (From the 
Tennessee Educational Commission report.) 


Why Should Tennessee Increase Its Appropriations for 
Transportation and Consolidation? 
O. P. PITTS 
Director of School Buildings and Transportation 
State Department of Education 


' Since the state authorization of consolidation in the 
Public Acts, 1913, there have been several hundred one- 
teacher schools abolished through consolidation. The 
number of these projects completed since 1930 is 


seventy-three, with an average of three one-teacher 
schools involved in each consolidation. During the cur- 
rent school year, eleven applications have been made and 
there are others contemplated which will more than use 
the $20,000 state aid provided. 

As an example, let us review the advantages of con- 
solidation and study one of these projects. In Hawkins 
County, the new, Clinch School, which is rapidly being 
completed, will accommodate pupils from five one- 
teacher schools—Eidson, Grassy Springs, Shiloh, Cobbs, 
and Hamblen Academy. The total enrollment of these 
schools is 128 pupils. The buildings being abandoned 
are old and poorly lighted, and one teacher must conduct 
all classes in the one room. In the new building, there 
will be eight classrooms with cioakrooms in each, a 
library, an office, and two toilets. The building is 
planned for central heating, and will have adequate- 
size classrooms with correct number and proper size 
windows to make each room light and well ventilated. 
The added features in the building are secondary to the 
educational advantages of a classroom for each grade 
and the increased number of teachers. 

There are still 2,711 one-teacher schools, many of 
which could be consolidated through a broader program 
of consolidation and transportation by the state. Most 
of these schools are poorly housed, and the results under 
such a limited course of study and instruction cannot 
be compared with the results of those schools that have 
benefited from consolidation. 

In 1930 the census population of Tennessee was 
2,616,556, and of this number 43.8 per cent were under 
nineteen years of age. Such a large per cent of this 
number is rural population that even today it is hardly 
possible for every child to have the advantage of school. 
There are five per cent of those over ten years of age 
who were not able to read or write in 1930.1 

Rapid progress is being made through an increased 
transportation program, but there are still many children 
who are not being reached. Improvement of educa- 
tional facilities through consolidation demands increased 
transportation, and even the one-teacher school cannot 
be located, or numerous enough, to be within walking 
distance for those pupils in its locality. 

During the scholastic year 1936-37, there was an 
enrollment of 647,451 pupils in the public elementary 
and high schools of Tennessee. This number might be 
greatly increased through increased transportation. 

During the scholastic year 1936-37, there was an aver- 
age daily attendance of 97,062 pupils living more than 
two miles from schools who were transported. Of this 
number, 60,734, or approximately sixty-two per cent, 
were in the elementary grades. 

In the current year, there were 112,128 pupils en- 
rolled for transportation the first month, and 79,008 of 
this number, or approximately seventy per cent of the 
total, were elementary pupils. The average daily at- 
tendance of elementary pupils living more than two 
miles from the nearest school was 64,495, or approxi- 
mately eighty-two per cent of those enrolled. This 
shows an increase of 3,761 average daily attendance of 
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elementary pupils being transported more than two miles, 
or a gain of six per cent over the previous year. 

The total cost of transportation to counties in 1936-37 
was $1,226,345.23, or $12.63 per capita based on ele- 
mentary and high school children actually transported. 
Estimated from the first reports of counties this year, 
the total cost for eight months will be approximately 
$1,245,000, or a cost of $11.10 per pupil enrolled for 
transportation. If this cost per capita were figured on 
the basis of elementary pupils actually transported who 
live more than two miles from school, it would be 
$15.75. Of this amount, the state will pay approxi- 
mately five dollars per pupil, thus leaving $10.75 for 
the counties to pay, or a total of $907,100.88. There has 
been a great amount of improvement this year in equip- 
ment, and many additional pupils have been afforded 
transportation in an effort to extend this opportunity for 
school to every boy and girl in the state and bring 
about a safer program. 

The total number of vehicles in use this year is 1,531, 
and of this number, 262 are new. There are 1,312 
buses, of which 226 are new; eighty wagons, including 
one new wagon ; 114 cars, thirty-eight of which are new ; 
sixty-six pickup trucks, with twelve of them new; and 
101 trucks, eleven of which are new. This compares 
with 1,613 trucks and 232 wagons in use last year, how- 
ever, trucks included all other vehicles except wagons. 

From these figures, it will be seen that regular buses 
constitute eighty-six per cent of all present equipment. 
The total number of wagons has decreased from 232 
last year to eighty this year. The new equipment put 
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into use consists of 226 regular buses, one wagon, 
thirty-eight cars, twelve pickup trucks, and eleven 
trucks. This shows a decided trend toward proper 
equipment and should be further stimulated and en- 
couraged through increased state aid. 

There are still in use 167 trucks with cab and body 
separate, which is a dangerous type of equipment. 

The overloading of buses is one of the more pressing 
problems which needs prompt attention. To add this 
needed equipment and additional expense the counties 
must have additional aid from the state. By dividing 
the total number of vehicles in use by the number of 
pupils enrolled for transportation, we find an average 
of sixty-one pupils per vehicle. This number would 
crowd the larger buses, and yet it includes other types 
of equipment with very small capacities. 

A proper program would anticipate the replacement, 
with regular buses, of the eighty wagons, sixty-six pick- 
up trucks, and 101 trucks with cab and body separate, as 
well as those buses which are no longer safe. Further, 
there should be an increase to reach more pupils and 
provide adequate means for those already being trans- 
ported. As an estimate of desirable equipment, based 
on an average of fifty pupils to each bus, there should 
be 2,200 buses instead of the 1,312 now operated. This 
would mean replacement of other equipment than buses, 
and it would mean adding 500 new buses. This would 
require over $1,000,000, and will be influenced largely 
by the extent to which the state goes in aiding the 
counties. 

The total length of routes one way is 30,386 miles, 
thus 60,772 miles are covered twenty days each month, 
totaling 1,235,440 miles per month. If we divide the 
monthly cost by the total miles per month, we find the 
cost to be 12.8 cents per mile. This compares with 
approximately twenty cents per mile in some of the 
other states where more strict requirements are manda- 
tory. This present low cost per mile for transportation 
can be explained by the fact that most any type of 
equipment is being used, and in several cases there have 
been complaints from those interested in safety that 
certain buses were a constant danger. 

There are many routes that are longer than desirable, 
and many of the drivers cover several routes so that a 
few children must board buses as early as 5:30 in the 
morning, and these same children do not reach home 
until 6:00 in the evening. Where these conditions exist, 
additional equipment is badly needed. 

In summing up the needs for consolidation and trans- 
portation, it is evident that to move forward in these 
fields the state must give the counties increased financial 
assistance to maintain and operate a transportation sys- 
tem in keeping with the number enrolled for transpor- 
tation and with equipment based on the “Brief Tentative 
Outline for Classifying School Buses” as prescribed by 
the state department of education and released on 
August 20, 1937. This would cost an additional $500,000 
a year. It is further evident that a program affecting 
approximately one-sixth of our total enrollment in 
public elementary and high schools should be properly 
supervised and planned with all available material and 
statistics in mind, and coordinated through the state de- 
partment of education. 
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Why Should Tennessee Revise Its Laws Regarding School (2) Inability of county and city officials to co- 
Libraries? operate. (3) Unwillingness on part of county 
MARTHA PARKS officials to share $1,000. 
Director of School Libraries e. Rural counties often too poor to raise total $1,000 
State Department of Education without help of cities and special districts. 


At present there is an unexpended balance in the 
fund, amounting to $22,000 ($67,000 less the 
$45,000 already spent) which will not be con- 
sumed by March 1, 1938—the dead line for 
filing applications. There are five counties which 
have applied for no state aid: Hancock, Meigs, 
Moore, Overton, and Van Buren. 

(Continued on page eighteen) 


From my experience in handling the state aid fund 
for school libraries during the period 1932 to date, and 
particularly since July 1, 1937, when the appropriation 
was increased to $100,000, I am convinced that certain 
changes in the law are necessary to bring about equitable 
distribution and efficient administration of this fund. 

I, therefore, recommend that the following adjust- 
ments be made: 

1. Remove the present limitation of forty dollars per 
year in state aid to an individual school and $1,000 


per year to a county. BEST SELLERS FOR MANY MONTHS 


Reasons 











a. This is an arbitrary figure which has no particu- 
lar significance. 

b. These amounts do not meet the needs of the 
larger schools and counties. Davidson, Shelby, 
Hamilton, McMinn, and other counties asked for 
more than $1,000. Many high schools asked for 
at least $100 in state aid. 

For example: Same amount of state aid, $1,000, 
available to a small county as is available to a 
large county. 

Van Buren County Shelby County 


Pegmiatien 420. 3,516 306,842 
Number of schools (elemen- 

tary and high schools)_-- 28 172 
Average daily attendance 

(grand total). ~...-——..... 747 47,323 


c. In some counties there is one consolidated high 
school. This school is eligible for no more aid 
than other schools, although it serves the entire 
county. Example: Trousdale County. 

d. Some counties do not have enough schools to 
consume the $1,000 allotment on the forty dollars 
per school basis. 

2. Let the law governing the allocation be flexible so 
that state board of education may set up regulations 
to fit the current needs. (See proposed revision of 
Article XXXVIII, Section 2509.) 

3. Permit cities and special districts to participate in 
the fund. 

Reasons 


a. Special districts, in proportion to the number of 
children they serve, pay a larger share of the 
taxes than do rural areas. 

b. Special districts, by law, in the case of high 
schools are not included in the state high school 
fund. 

c. There were 122,181 children (high school and 
elementary) in average daily attendance in special 
districts (1935 report) or one-fourth of 503,785, 
the total average daily attendance. 

d. To date, only $1,140 in state aid has been used 
by seven special districts. Reasons given for 
failure to use funds are: (1) Lack of county 
circulating library with which to cooperate. 





CARNEGIE: How to Win Friends and 


Eniimemce Poaghe. .... . 2.5 oc csscccccs $1.96 
Link: Return to Religion.............. 1.75 
Rosert S. Henry: Story of the Con- 

NE ccAchantnaeencdmneneiwhinn 1.39 


Buy Your Copies from 


STOKES & STOCKELL, INC, BOOKSHOP 


519 Union STREET 
No Postage Charge to Tennessee Teachers 











Outstanding 


Achievements in 


SCHOOL SHOP BOOKS 


McKnight General Shop Books are 
leading the field as “Standard” in 
the most progressive School Shops 
today. 
All written by teachers who special- 
ize in their particular vocation. 
They are well organized, under- 
standable and illustrated with many 
photographs and drawings. 
GENERAL SHOP WOOD- 
WORKING ...... $0.72 
By V. C. Fryxuunp, A. J. LaBErcE 
GENERAL SHOP 
ELECTRICITY .. . . $0.60 
By A. W. Dracoo, K. L. Dracoo 
ea SHOP METAL 
By A. W. Dracoo, K. L. Dracoo 
GAS & A. C. ARC WELDING and CUTTING ._ .$0.72 
By R. F. JENNINGS 


TOY PATTERN BOOKS 


Attractive, easily constructed patterns for wooden toys 


UNIQUE SIMPLE TOYS—Bookl ...... $0.50 

2 Books—12 patterns in each—Book 2 .... . $0.50 

DOLL’S FURNITURE—Complete Set .... . $0.50 
« 








There are thirty-six counties in which no system MeKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Bloomington, Illinois 
of county circulating libraries has beer set Up. qu 
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Summer School Directory 


How Will You Spend Your Summer Vacation? 

Public school teachers are cursed or blessed with 
longer summer vacations than any other professional 
ee | Carson-Newman 

The three or four months intervening between the 
spring and fall sessions of school are a curse if they 
mean nothing more to teachers than a prolonged period Colle e 
of inactivity during which “all is going out, and nothing 4 
coming in.” Too often teachers are guided in the use 
of their summer vacations by the slogan, “Do as little 
and spend as little as possible until school begins next 
fall.” The poverty of teachers who through the years May 9—Juty 29 
have adhered to this slogan proves that, even from an 
economic standpoint, a mere “stay at home” existence 
during the summer months is inadvisable. 

The summer vacation is a blessing to those teachers 











SUMMER QUARTER 





Twelve weeks of work completed in time to begin teach- 
ing first week in August. 


who view it as an opportunity to travel, see nen places, Summer courses are so planned that a full year’s work 
meet new people, and get new ideas. 1 rofessional may be completed in a subject. This prevents the 
growth and personal improvement are continuous debts student of the summer school from accumulating a 


number of credits in broken courses which often causes 
embarrassment when he undertakes to meet graduation 
requirements. Under our plan he takes only two sub- 
jects and completes them during the summer quarter. 


every teacher owes to his students, as well as to himself. 

Tennessee has increased its annual public school ap- 
propriations during the current year approximately 
three and one-half million dollars, most of which has 


been used to increase teachers’ salaries. In return for Expense: Room and board, $59; tuition, $3.25. per 
its increased investment the public has a right to expect semester hour: no fees except for laboratory courses; 
better schools and better teachers. By utilizing your catalog on request. 

summer vacation for educational travel or summer James T. Warren, President, 


school attendance you will indicate to the public your de- Jeltercen Ciev. Temnenee. 


sire to be a better teacher. 



































Tx a. Y 74 
BLUE MOUNTAIN COLLEGE 
BLUE MOUNTAIN, MISSISSIPPI 

St; t 7 h C ll SUMMER SESSION—TWO TERMS 
ate eacners 0 ege June 6 To Juty 12—Jury 13 to Aucust 19 
e Blue Mountain is !ocated in Tippah County, Mississippi, which adjoins Tennessee 
Mem hi ~ and is approximately eighty miles from Memphis and seventy-five miles from 
Pp Ss Jackson, Tennessee, on the G. M. & N. Railroad, route of THE REBEL. 

The College summer session offers numerous undergraduate courses in English, 
Education, Psychology, Mathematics, French, Spanish, Chemistry, Botany, 
History, Bible, Library Science, Basketba!l Coaching, Speech Arts, 





Hygiene, 
re » The " rce ~ Kio Fine Art (including Public School Art), and Public School Music. 
Offe Ts Its Third Rec onnaissance I ue ld Many of the regular faculty and several visiting professors constitute the summer 
o 22 b. M . faculty 
Course in Geography 4 maximum of twelve semester hours of credit may be earned. 
Both men and women students are admitted during the summer terms. Low 


summer prices. 
Concrete tennis courts, swimming pool, college golf course. The altitude of this 


A 32-Days Educational and Study io toons conte, swine 
area 1s € Highest in JVLISsiss le 
Tour Through Western United A few courses will be offered in a special, six-weeks spring term beginning April 25. 
St te d Canada Write for Bulletins 
esate lean LAWRENCE T. LOWREY, President 





BLUE MOUNTAIN, MISSISSIPPI 





GivING SEVEN QUARTER 








. STUDY AT BETHEL COLLEGE 
inening Stamghis Sane 1 McKENZIE, TENNESSEE | 


1938 


Hours CRreEbDIT 


Air-conditioned cars, good hotels, unsurpassed 


scenery, and unlimited firsthand information Sprinc TEAcHERS TERM: ApRIL 25-JUNE 3 


| 
SuMMER Session: First TERM—JuNE 6-JuLy 16 | 


at low cost : fo 
Seconp Term: Jury 18-Aucust 26 
Courses offered in: Psychology, Education, English, | 
ba ad Social Sciences, Natural Sciences, Bible, and Modern 
Write... mange. dd 7” 
Expenses for tuition and living are low 
DR. R. W. JOHNSON, Conductor ; ; 
For Bulletin, Address: 


REGISTRAR OF BETHEL COLLEGE 


McKENZIE, TENNESSEE 
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Announcing ae 


THE SEVENTY-THIRD 
ANNUAL MEETING 
of the 


TENNESSEE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


in 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
on 


April 14-16, 1938 
e 
Special Features of the Convention 


Concert by the internationally famous Emory 

University Glee Club. 

Addresses by— 

E. R. FrREtWELL, Professor of Secondary Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Lena Mapison Parties, Associate Editor, 
Pictorial Review. 

CAROLINE WoopruFF, President, National Ed- 
ucation Association. 

AuBREY WILLIAMS, Executive Director, Na- 
tional Youth Administration. 

MaBEL Carney, Associate Professor of Rural 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Terry C. Foster, Specialist, Research in 
Vocational Rehabilitation. 

D. M. Crements, Federal Agent, Agriculture 
Education, Southern Region. 

HELEN Ferris, Editor-in-Chief, Junior Liter- 
ary Guild. 

Mivprep S. Batcuetor, Chief of School and 
Children’s Library Division, American Li- 
brary Association. 

GERALD Craic, Professor of Education, Co- 
lumbia University. 

GOVERNOR GORDON BROWNING. 

ComMISsSsIONER J. M. Situ. 

Q. M. Smitu, T. E. A. President. 

® 
Complete programs of general and departmental 
meetings will appear in the April issue 
of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 











Air-Conditioned 


TEACHERS: Pullman All-Expense 
Cc RE DIT TOTR 


Nine Crepits In Your CHOICE SUBJECTS 
The MAP — ; gy you oa what you see 
is is somethin 
° NEW 





aw Oo ihe * 
J: a >v-% 7 ' 
a Yeo 





something 


DIFFERENT 


Six grand weeks in sunny Southern California—the 
oe aa of romance—with week-end Sight-seeing Tours 
included. 


The united efforts of eighteen major companies have made 
this Tour possible in HIGH CLASS and LOW COST. 
IT IS WORTH KNOWING ABOUT 


ALSO OTHER TOURS 
NORTH—SOUTH—EAST— WEST 


For full details WRITE—Early reservations necessary 


MANLEY ALL-PLEASURE TOURS 


WM. LEN HOTEL, MEMPHIS, TENN. 




































| 
| 








SUMMER STUDY IN 
ASHEVILLE 


June 6th to July 16th 


Six weeks’ session for those earning two semester 
hours’ credit for each course 


Courses for college students, teachers, supervisors, and 
principals lead to the B.S. degree through the regular 
Asheville Normal and Teachers College faculty and 
distinguished visiting instructors. College accredited 
by the American Association of Teachers’ Colleges. 
In cooperation with Tusculum College, Greeneville, 
Tennessee, courses leading to the A.B. degree. Tuscu- 
lum is Tennessee’s oldest college, accredited in the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. 

Rare opportunity for study, travel, and inspiration in 
the midst of mountains bordering the eastern entrance 
of America’s newest national park. 

$55.00 covers tuition, room, and board in college 
dormitories for women. Men will find reasonable ac- 
commodations near the campus. 

Rooms may be reserved now by forwarding a five-dollar 


deposit. 
For Information Address 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL 
ASHEVILLE NORMAL AND TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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AV 


4 | rip Abroad” 
la HAVANA, CUBA 


ESPECIALLY ARRANGED FOR 
TENNESSEE TEACHERS 


. . . . and their Friends 
trip to romantic Cuba, where you'll crowd a 


J OIN your friends in a gay, carefree vacation 
world of fun into every glorious day in vivid, 






exotic Havana, brilliant capital of a foreign land. 
Less than 24 hours after you leave Nashville you'll 
be on a luxurious ocean liner speeding over silvery 
tropical waters and reveling in a host of shipboard 
pleasures. An unforgettable night at sea and you're 
in Havana, thrilling to the experiences of a strange 


Wide boulevards, splendid buildings, and great 
hotels lend their modern note of surprising contrast 
in this captivating foreign capital. 

A delightful overnight trip on smooth tropic seas 
to Miami and a full day to explore this magic resort 
city will climax your vacation trip. 

Remember that American citizens do not need 





and charming land. 

You'll have the time of your life in this colorful 
city, wandering through narrow, winding streets 
... exploring massive old forts . . . dancing at world- 
renowned night clubs . . . watching native dancers 
perform the exciting rumba . . . taking sightseeing 
trips through magnificent government 
buildings, Old Havana, the sprawling 
Chinese quarter and the surrounding 
countryside. 

You'll tiptoe in awed silence through 


passports to enter Cuba. No delays, no cares will 
detract from your enjoyment of every hour of the 
trip. 

Plan now to take a “trip abroad” to Havana 
this summer. 





SCHEDULE OF THE TOUR 


beautiful cathedrals and listen as Lv. Nashville....... 6:30 P.M. Saturday, June 18th 
quaint old buildings, balconies, and Ar. Port Tampa..... 2:35 P.M. Sunday, June 19th 
grilled windows seem to whisper their Lv. Port Tampa..... 4:00 P.M. Sunday, June 19th 
secrets of the days of Spanish grandeur. Ar. Havana......... 3:00 P.M. Monday, June 20th 
IT IS TO YOUR ADVANTAGE TO * * * 

ENROLL EARLY Lv. Havana......... 7:00 P.M. Thursday, June 23rd 

Address Inquiries to = — Bs Surders ental Bw — ely — —- 

a rrr | Vi. riday, une <4t 
™ 7. Jr. Ar. Nashville........ 9:50 P.M. Saturday, June 25th 








810 Broadway ® Telephone 6-3416 








TRAVEL SERVICE BUREAU x NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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@ Pullman tour rate is for two 
persons in lower berth. For ex- 
clusive use of Pullman lower berth 
the rate is $116.45. 







@ Left: The magnificent Prado @ Above: The beautiful twenty- 
with Morro Castle in the distance. million-dollar capitol of Cuba. 


@ Lower Left: A typical street @ Below: The Palatial S. S. Flori- 
scene in Old Havana. da steaming past Morro Castle. 


is 


d 
li 


1€ 


la 





FEATURES INCLUDED IN THIS 
TOUR 


@ Round-trip rail transportation from Nashville to Port Tampa 
and Miami to Nashville on air-conditioned train, with Pullman ac- 
commodations for those who purchase the higher priced tour. 
@ Meals in dining car to and from ports of embarkation and de- 
barkation. @ Round-trip transportation on the palatial steamships 
of the Peninsular & Occidental S. S. Company, the S. S. CUBA 
from Port Tampa to Havana, and the S. S. FLORIDA from Havana 
to iinai—iacieiine meals and stateroom berth at sea and the 
Cuban tourist tax. @ Transfer of passengers and hand baggage 
between P. & O. docks and hotel on arrival and departure. @ Ameri- 
can Plan accommodations at the famous Hotel Plaza in Havana 
(two persons per room). @ Two sightseeing trips . . . a city- 
country trip and an evening tour “Seeing Havana at Night,”’ plus 
a personally conducted tour of Cuba’s twenty-million-dollar capitol. 
@ Services of an experienced tour escort who will handle all travel 
details. 
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CRAIG—Pathways in Science 


THE only science readers on the Tennessee State list—these six popular books offer a carefully inte- 
grated program in science. They introduce the child to simple basic scientific principles which he sees 


in operation in the world around him. 


We Look About Us, $0.72; Out-of-Doors, $0.80; Our Wide, Wide World, $0.80; The Earth 
and Living Things, $0.80; Learning About Our World, $0.84; Our Earth and Its Story, $0.84 


ATWOOD-THOMAS—Workbooks 


Workbooks for all Atwood-Thomas Geographies present a variety of challenging things to do that 
provide an excellent measure of individual and class achievement. $0.24 each. 


SMITH-REEVE-MORSS—E xercises in Arithmetic for Practice 
and Testing, New Edition 


Each book contains exercises, drills, and problems for diagnosis, measuring achievement, and for 
development of better work habits covering the fundamental skills generally taught in the grade 
for which the book is intended. 

Grade Three, $0.24; Grade Four, $0.24; Grade Five, $0.24 

Grade Six, $0.24; Grade Seven, $0.28; Grade Eight, $0.28 





Prices subject to discount 


G 5 M N A N D a ©) MA PA mM Y Atlanta, Georgia 


Represented by THOS. M. WOODSON, Box 246, Nashville, Tennessee 


165 Luckie St., N. W. 














Progress of the Campaign 
(Continued from page thirteen) 


Why Should Tennessee Provide Pensions for Teachers? 
ARTHUR L. RANKIN 


4. Allocate state aid fund on per capita basis, de- Superintendent, Hamilton County Public Schools 
termined by average daily attendance. : meee ; 
. 5 , One of the most cruel facts of life is the tragedy of 
Reasons old age. The most disheartening thing about that is 


a. More equitable. the fear of insecurity during the period of old age. We 
as a people are much more considerate of our old work 


b. Will eliminate the feeling that injustice has been 


done special districts and larger schools. (Will horses than we are those men and women who have 2 
win support of educational leaders and politicians grown old in the service of the public. . 


in larger cities and counties. ) The advantages of an old age pension for teachers 


This is the basis of distribution for other state are as follows: 


funds. 1. It protects school children. 
5. Provide for reallocation of any unexpended balance a. By freeing them from teachers rendered incom- 3 
e . vas . 5 > 
after a dead line has been reached. Let everyone petent through old age 
° Ss axe. 
ave an equal c -e, then allow those with extra cate , , 
have gg i chanc _ wher ge A b. By freeing the board of education from the ne- 
local funds the privilege of additional state aid. oe arn nee ia odie 
»: Saeees , ae bl : cessity of continuing services of these teachers 
6. Provide that at least part of the expenses of admin- ag, “ee . 
ge . yg eg as by a feeling of sympathy. 
istering the fund be paid from the appropriation ¢ 
lacalid c. By freeing the teacher himself from the feeling 
self. : 
ees. that he or she must continue to teach or become 
Reasons bi . char: 
re : ; er ' objects of charity. 
Additional clerical help in the division of school , J . : + 
. ay : . ; - 2. It attracts better teachers in the system and tends to 1. 
libraries is necessary to expedite the handling of hold tt wr ’ 
° : . . . 1 1 re. 
book invoices, more complicated bookkeeping, and a ee ee ’ : . > 
a. > assurance nsit a way sates 2. 
greatly increased correspondence. One secretary . SEC SSUENCE OF PERC MSS way CORRE 
cannot handle satisfactorily all bookkeeping and tor the comparatively small salary they receive. 
greatly increased correspondence. The director b. It gives them a sense of security and removes to , 
that extent the dread of approaching old age. 0. 


should have more time for field work to assist in 


selection and use of books. 

As soon as records are complete for the fiscal year, which they are a part and in which they feel 
a more detailed statement of the work involved may that they have a life accumulated interest. . 
It increases efficiency in the classroom. ‘y 


c. It encourages a greater loyalty to the system of 
oa) 7 4 


ww 


be prepared. 
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a. It removes the urge to pile up savings to care 
for dreaded old age. 

b. It permits teachers to invest more in study, 
training, and travel. 

4. It means economy in the long run. 

a. It makes possible the replacement of older and 
higher salaried teachers by younger teachers who 
begin at smaller salaries. 

b. It saves the public much expense of reteaching 
that may be made necessary by the incompetence 
of superannuated teachers. 

5. It is in accord with the best thought of today. 

a. Most of the important government agencies of 
today have provided retirement plans. 

b. Private industry has already recognized retire- 
ment plans as essential to good business. 

c. According to reports for 1937 in office of state 
commissioner, there are 261 teachers now teach- 
ing in Tennessee who are sixty-five years of age 
or more. According to terms in pension bill 
offered to last legislature, it would take about 
$95,000 to retire them on thirty dollars per month 
for twelve months. 


Why Should Tennessee Provide Tenure for Its Teachers? 
STANTON SMITH 
Chattanooga Public Schools 


What Is a Tenure Law? 
It is a law governing the employment and discharge 
of teachers with a view to securing the best teachers and 
the best teaching for the children in the public schools. 


How Does a Tenure Law Work? 
There are three essential elements of a sound tenure 
law. 

1. A newly employed teacher must serve a probationary 
period of two years during which he works on yearly 
contracts which may or may not be renewed by the 
school board in its best judgment. 

2. Following the probationary period, a teacher serves 
continuously without further election until he resigns 
or is dismissed by the school board. And he may be 
discharged only for incompetency or immorality or 
because his position has been eliminated. 

3. When a teacher has been notified that he is to be 
dismissed, he has the right to a written statement of 
the reasons for dismissal, and he is then entitled to a 
hearing by the school board before a final decision is 
made. 


What Are the Reasons for a Tenure Law’ 

The purpose of a tenure law is to give the children a 

square deal: 

1. By preventing 
ing positions. 

2. By permitting and encouraging teachers to devote 
themselves to the practice of their profession with- 
out fear or favor. 

3. By encouraging competent and public-spirited teach- 
ers to remain in the schools. 

4. By discouraging school management based on fear 
and intimidation. 

5. By preventing the discharge of teachers for political, 
religious, personal, or other unjust reasons. 


political control of schools and teach- 


6. By protecting teachers in their efforts to secure well- 
financed and adequate education for the children in 
their charge. 


5. What Candidates Is the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion Supporting? 

The Tennessee Education Association is not support- 
ing candidates; it is supporting an educational program 
which it believes is essential to the welfare of Tennes- 
see’s children. It is our objective to secure for the pro- 
gram the support of all candidates, so that, no matter 
who is elected, the program will be enacted into law. 


* 
With the A. C. E. 


Edited by Mary Sneed Jones, Davidson County 
A. C. E. Report for 1937-38 


State Nat'l 
Dues Dues 

A.C.E. Branch President and Address Paid Paid 
1. Carroll County, Mrs. Mary J. Allen, 

isi eo: aes Sen ? 
2. Davidson County, Miss Edith Grimes, 

901 N. 16th St., Nashville.....____________Yes Yes 
3. Nashville, Miss Bessie Mathews, 

1523 Compton Avenue, Nashville__________ Yes Yes 
4. Peabody College, Mr. L. J. Willis, 

Peabody College ______- i eS Yes 
5. DeKalb County, Mrs. Vennie W alden, 

ec ee ee eee Yes 2 
6. Dickson County, Miss Maurine Loggins, 

Charlotte. .....__- Yes ? 
7. Gibson County, Miss Lucille ‘McRee, Trenton Yes Yes 
8. Hamilton County, Mrs. E. U. Stockwell, 

Red Bank __-__-_- — ~=¥€s Yes 
9. Chattanooga, Mrs. ‘Eunice Paresi, 

2716 E. 17th Street__ : __Yes Yes 
10. Henderson County, Miss Louise Austin, 

Lexington _- Yes Yes 
11. Hickman County, Mrs. 2. Vv. Chander, 

Centerville Eh ac cetera ee __No ? 
12. Jackson County, Mrs, Fred Draper, 

GamesDOro. 2 Yes Yes 


13. Knox County, Mrs. Edna B. Benson, 
2909 McCalla Avenue____- __No ? 


Knoxville, Miss Virgie Lane, 121 W. Main. Yes Yes 
15. Lawrence County, Miss Sadie Looney, 
Lawrenceburg _ ae aes Yes Yes 
16. *Macon County, Miss Hattie Jenkins, 
Red Boiling Springs —__- Yes Yes 
17. *Marshall County, Miss Eleanor Barnes, 
Belfast kam Yes Yes 
18. Madison County, Mrs. Joe McDaniels, 
Jackson eLere.? : __Yes Yes 
19. Maury County, Miss Lucille Roberts, 
Columbia : a =iaan BES Yes 
20. Montgomery County, Mrs. Joe W. Burney, 
Clarksville : pee Se st ene 2 Se Yes 
21. Perry County, Mrs. Walter Warren, 
Beardstown Yes Yes 
22. Polk County, Mrs. Maude Blair, Benton Yes ? 
23. Putnam County, Miss Edna Gentry, Monterey Yes 
24. *Roane County, Miss Margaret Crowder, 
Kingston Yes Yes 
25. Rutherford County, Miss Ophelia Elam, 
Rockvale Yes Yes 
26. Middle Tennessee S T. Miss Inez 
Pam J 9 ee eg ae yer Sia ae _Yes Yes 
27. *Rhea County, Miss ‘Ina Ww illiams, Gray sville__ Yes Yes 
28. Sumner County, Miss Mary Escue, Bethpage__ Yes Yes 
29. *Tipton County, Miss Gertrude Woodrow, 
Covington -...-2 2 ee OS ? 
30. Williamson County, Miss Mary << ‘Burnett, 
Thompsons Station _____- _Yes ? 
31. Wilson County, Mrs. Comer Donnell, “Lebanon Yes Yes 
32. East Tennessee S. T. C., Miss Helen Trivett, : 
111 E. 8th, Johnson oe Sith kecie, Yes 


(Continued on page twenty-one) 
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Maps and Their Value in the Schoolroom 


APS ARE graphic repre- 
sentations of the earth’s 
surface. They are almost 


s 


H. C. AMICK 
Department of Geology and Geography 
University of Tennessee 


natural resources. In order that the 
research and study necessary to safe- 
guard national safety may be carried 





—$ 


infinite in size, form, number, and 
uses, and in many ways they constitute a separate 
branch of science within themselves. They are essential 
to many fields of human activity, both commercial and 
educational. Frequently the lack of reliable maps re- 
tards the development of natural resources, due to the 
fact that accurate surveys are often impossible until 
dependable maps are made available. In the field of 
education maps are indispensable tools for the study of 
geography and related subjects. Therefore it is im- 
perative that students be well trained in the interpre- 
tation of their important types. In order to accom- 
plish this, it is necessary that both student and teacher 
have an appreciation of at least three fundamentals con- 
cerning maps: (a) “scale,” which determines the size 
of the map compared to the part of the earth’s surface 
which it represents ; (b) “projection,” which is the con- 
struction of maps on a net of latitudinal and longitudinal 
lines; (c) “legend,” which is the explanation of the 
various symbols used on the maps. With a thorough 
understanding of the above-mentioned principles, a re- 
sourceful teacher will find maps a valuable aid as well 
as a great source of pleasure. 

The art of map making is as old as civilization itself. 
Ancient and barbaric people used crude maps or charts 
to designate the position of coast lines, lakes, streams, 
trade routes, gold mines, and other features of impor- 
tance to them. The Inca Indians of the Andean Plateau 
were building relief maps before the coming of the 
Spaniards, and we can only guess what progress they 
would have made if their civilization had not been de- 
stroyed. However, there were only a few people in 
any ancient country that used maps or even had a need 
for them. The great masses of early people were not 
educated, they could not read and write, therefore, they 
had no need for maps. A person possessing the ability 
to use and understand such an object was considered by 
the rank and file as a superior being and often a leader 
of his tribe or advisor to his king. But conditions are 
different today, we have come a long way on the cul- 
tural road. We are endeavoring to give every child in 
the United States the chance of an education. We are 
living in a complex social system that brings us in 
contact with materials and ideas from all parts of the 
world, many of which originate under conditions that 
are vastly different from those under which we live. 
In order to meet our ever-increasing demands, men of 
science are constantly searching the world to find new 
materials and new sources of materials. We have de- 
veloped a complicated system of transportation and 
communication to a degree that could not have been 
dreamed of by primitive man. Modern man is beginning 
to realize that if we are to maintain and improve our 
standards of living and progress along lines that are 
best suited to the natural condition of any region under 
consideration it is necessary to conserve many of the 


— "on, there is an ever-increasing de- 
mand for numerous accurate maps; and as a result, 
maps are no longer the property of a few individuals, 
but are used in the daily lives of practically all people 
of the United States and other progressive countries. 
Therefore, in order to train our children in such a way, 
that as good citizens they will be prepared to consider 
intelligently some of the problems that will confront 
them, it is essential that all of our elementary schools 
and high schools be equipped with globes and maps 
and the teachers of geography and related subjects be 
prepared to use them. 

Each schoolroom in which geography is taught should 
be equipped with sixteen-inch physical-political globe 
with a movable meridian. It should be mounted on a 
high stand or suspended from the ceiling just in front 
of the teacher’s desk in such a way that it can be raised 
to a height that will keep it from being an obstruction 
when it is not in use. B. C. Wallis, in his “Essential 
of Political Geography,” says, “A globe is indispensable 
especially for the beginner in geography, and through- 
out three-fourths of his school life the secondary pupil 
is little more than a beginner.” Children will under- 
stand the full meaning of flat maps much better when 
they have studied the globe thoroughly. The globe 
should not be forgotten when they are introduced to 
flat maps but for the best results should be used con- 
stantly as maps are studied. The globe has no substitute 
for giving the pupil correct ideas of relative size, shape, 
position, latitude, and longitude. It is also necessary 
to use the globe in order to illustrate the inclination of 
the earth’s axis and explain why we have seasons as 
well as the variations in hours of light and darkness. 
These are only a few of the many uses of the globe. 
A teacher trained to use the globe and globe manual will 
find it possible to turn many dull periods into moments 
of intense interest. 

Wall maps should not be considered as secondary or 
supplementary material to geography text, but should 
be used as a primary part of geography course, while the 
text is used to supplement maps. Geike, a great English 
geographer, said, “The fundamental conception of the 
geography of a country should be built up from data 
furnished by maps rather than from textbooks.” F. L. 
Holtz, in his “Principles and Methods of Teaching 
Geography,” says, “The map being a chief means of 
learning geography, the pupil should be introduced to it 
early, and taught how to interpret, to translate it into 
words.” Good wall maps are the most helpful of all the 
classroom tools which the geography teacher has at his 
or her disposal. They portray a great mass of 
geographic knowledge, which would require volumes to 
record in words that would be less effective. In class 
instruction and class testing, wall maps enable the 
teacher to direct the attention of the entire class to a 
given thing at a given time. Maps fascinate people who 
know how to use them. Therefore, they make it pos- 
sible for the teacher to successfully portray such natural 
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elements of our environment as relief features, streams, 
soil provinces, vegetation belts, and climatic zones. At 
the same time, they may be used to present many ele- 
ments of the cultural landscape, such as population 
density, political boundaries, transportation routes, eco- 
nomic products, the flow of commercial products, while 
the numerous current events that pass before us in an 
endless procession can be discussed best by the aid of 
wall maps. The resourceful teacher will see the many 
possibilities for parallel exercises that can be ar- 
ranged from wall maps to break the monotony of the 
routine textbook recitations, and in this way the stu- 
dent will develop the habit of independent thought. 
Therefore, wall maps are not only effective tools which 
enable the teacher to do better work but are great time- 
saving equipment, which is often a major problem in 
many of our overcrowded schools. 

The wall maps that should be available to every 
geography teacher may be divided into two classes: (1) 
general-purpose map, (2) special-purpose map. There 
are several types of the general-purpose maps manu- 
factured by reliable map companies and edited by com- 
petent geographers. However, in the opinion of the 
writer, the most satisfactory general-purpose map is the 
physical-political type. General-purpose maps should 
not be burdened with unnecessary details that might 
better be shown on special-purpose maps. General-pur- 
pose maps should show every important detail clearly 
and legibly from the rear of an ordinary classroom, the 
colors should be arranged by an artist in such a way 
that they will stand out distinctly and still be pleasing to 
the eye. Special-purpose maps of the kind that should 
be available to the teacher are to be had in great num- 
bers and varieties. However, some of the most im- 
portant ones will show summer and winter rainfall, 
density of population, mineral products, agricultural 
products, manufacturing centers, and transportation 
routes. Blackboard maps of the world and separate 
continents can always be used to an advantage to illus- 
trate many helpful exercises not included on other 
available wall maps. These maps are of great value, 
and the use of them will often eines a recitation from 
failure into success. 

There has never been a time when Americans have 
been more map conscious than they are today. They 
never take a trip or plan a vacation without consulting 
maps. As a result, the map publishers have made great 
improvements in the quality of their products within the 
past few years. Still there are many improvements to 
be made, and the majority of the publishers are anxious 
to work with the teachers in order to meet their demands 
which should result in benefits to both. The idea that 
one set of eight or ten maps is enough for a school is 
unsound and can only result in robbing our children of 
an advantage that is justly theirs. However, if it is 
financially impossible to equip a school as it should be 
done at one time, which is often the case, it is the 
opinion of the writer that the following should be pur- 
chased: one sixteen-inch globe, one set of physical- 
political wall maps including a map of each continent, 
the United States, and the world. This collection should 
be added to as rapidly as possible with important special- 
purpose maps. The person or persons in charge of 
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purchasing this kind of equipment should consult the 
teachers from time to time regarding their needs and 
give careful attention to new maps that are appearing 
on the market. In this way it may be possible to help 
in raising the quality of instruction in our schools and 
give geography the place in our educational system it is 
destined to occupy before we receive the full benefit of 
our great variety of natural wealth. 


. 
With the A. C. E. 


(Continued from page nineteen) 


33. West Tennessee S. T. C., Miss Dixie Elravy, 
341 Grandview, Memphis oer eee Yes 
34. Memphis, Miss Marie Kelly, 


200 NN. Manessus ......_.- Vins 
35. Kingsport, Miss Minnie Rowland, Kingsport- -Yes Yes 
6: Tanta County, ?. Gg ? 
57: Meme: Some ps ee ? 
SB... SOI SGOMIMM, Fao 2 el ? ? 


The question mark means that the organization has not sent its 
report to the secretary. The counties marked * are new organiza- 
tions. Tennessee has thirty-eight local organizations, twenty- -four 
of which are affiliated with the state and national associations. 
This is an increase over the report published in the March, 1937, 
issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. Examine this report and 
see if your neighboring counties have been organized. 


Annual Tennessee A. C. E. Meeting 


Make your plans to attend the meeting of the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association, April 14, 15, 16, 1938. At this time the State 
A. C. E. will hold its annual state meeting. 

The luncheon will be on Friday, April 15, 1938. 

Every president should come prepared to make a short report. 
Send your luncheon reservations to Miss Edith Grimes, 901 North 
Sixteenth Street, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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Credit Unions for Tennessee's Teachers 


AST YEAR SOME 50,000 teach- 
ers in the United States gave 
themselves the benefit of sav- 

ing and borrowing cooperatively by 
running their own credit unions. 
They did a business of many mil- 
lions of dollars. It would be hard to 
estimate what that meant to them in 
summer-school training, vacation 
trips, relief from debt worries, and 
actual savings in dollars and cents. 

Tennessee teachers are just be- 
ginning to awaken to the value of 
this cooperative plan for handling 
their finances. A few teacher credit 
unions are in operation in the larger 
cities of the state. Of the two which 
work under a federal charter and 
report to the federal government, the 
Chattanooga - Hamilton County 
Teachers Federal Credit Union, or- 
ganized in November, 1935, has 
made loans to its members of nearly 
$5,000. The Progressive Teachers 
Federal Credit Union, also in Chatta- 
nooga, was chartered in May, 1937, 
and is just getting under way. A 
few teacher credit unions also oper- 
ate under state charter. 

Judging by the experience of other 
states, this small beginning is a seed 
which may well grow until a great 
majority of the teachers of Tennes- 
see are able to enjoy credit union ad- 
vantages. In Connecticut about 
ninety per cent of all the teachers in 
the state can now save regularly 
through a credit union or go to it 
for needed loans. In New Jersey 
three teachers out of five are within 
the range of existing credit unions. 
In the whole United States some 350 
teacher credit unions are functioning, 
with new ones being organized each 
month. 

Teacher credit unions have been 
operating over a period of many 
years in this country, and some of 
them have grown to large propor- 
tions. But many teachers, in Ten- 
nessee and elsewhere, are still un- 
familiar with what they are and what 
they try to do. 

Perhaps the quickest way of ex- 
plaining the credit union is to de- 
scribe the needs it is intended to 
meet. And there we are treading on 
familiar ground. For the teachers 
who have never had need for the 
kind of service the credit union 
offers are few indeed. Large num- 


C. R. ORCHARD 


Director, Credit Union Section 
Farm Credit Administration 


{T. E. A.’s Representative Assembly, at its 
meeting on January 14-15, unanimously approved 
the following motion: “That the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association approve the credit union plan 
and instruct the council to secure information on 
the subject and pass it on to teachers through the 
medium of THe TENNESSEE TEACHER.” The ac- 
companying article regarding the ‘“‘Whys and 
Wherefores” of credit unions represents the 
council’s first attempt to discharge this obliga- 
tion.—TuHeE Eprtor.] 
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bers of Tennessee’s teachers un- 
doubtedly could make good use of 
that service today. 

Primarily, the need for credit 
unions among teachers, as among 
other workers for salary or wages, 
arises from the fact that income is 
fixed and regular while the demands 
on the pocketbook are much greater 
at one time than at another. 

The payless summer vacation pre- 
sents a special yearly need for funds. 
3ut there are also suits and overcoats 
to be bought, insurance premiums to 
be paid, taxes to be met. Teachers, 
like other mortals, get sick and meet 
with accidents. In many, many cases 
there are other members of the 
family to be helped, with occasional- 
ly a special call for money for an 
operation or a funeral. 

There is the summer course which 
might mean an advance in pay; or 
the cruise abroad, to rest tired nerves 
and qualify as a better teacher; or 
the buying of a car to save moving to 
a new position. There is no need to 
labor the point. Every teacher can 
recall an imposing list of situations 
where fifty dollars or one hundred 
dollars or more, added to the regular 
pay check, would have been some- 
thing of a godsend to her. 

There are just two ways, ordi- 
narily, by which the teacher can get 
extra funds. She can save them up 
in advance, or she can_ borrow. 
Teachers usually do save a certain 
amount of their salaries. But the 
great majority would probably de- 
velop thrift habits far more exten- 
sively if saving facilities were made 
more convenient to them. And then, 
even with maximum savings, occa- 
sions arise where the accumulated 
funds are not enough. Then the 
teacher must look around for credit. 

The presence of these two pri- 
mary financial needs sets the stage 
for the credit union. For its sole 


purpose is to help the teacher by 
encouraging and enabling her to 
build up her savings account easily 
and conveniently, and by giving her 
a standing source of credit which she 
can use without embarrassment and 
at reasonable cost. 

Just how does it accomplish these 
purposes? How can the individual 
teacher herself go about it to obtain 
its advantages? 

The setup of the credit union is 
simple. First of all, it is a true co- 
operative, owned, financed, and oper- 
ated by its members. No one makes 
a profit from it but its members. 

Usually it starts small. A few 
teachers get together, send for litera- 
ture if they wish further information 
(the federal government supplies this 
information free of charge), and 
apply for a charter. Only seven 
need sign the application for a fed- 
eral charter. If certain require- 
ments can be met, the charter will 
probably be granted. 

With the help of the Credit Union 
Section in the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, .Washington, D. C., the 
branch of the government through 
which federal credit union charters 
are issued, the teachers perfect their 
organization, and the federal credit 
union is open for business. Anyone 
within the field of membership may 
join if approved by the credit union’s 
board of directors. Usually the field 
of membership includes all teachers 
and other school employees in a given 
town or city, but it may cover a 
whole county. 

Members then proceed to build up 
the capital of the credit union with 
their savings. They are under no 
obligations to put in any set amount 
except that each member, on joining, 
agrees to take at least one five dollar 
share and to pay for it either out- 
right or by installments of at least 
twenty-five cents per month. This 
money and any other the member 
may pay into the credit union may 
be withdrawn at any time (subject to 
the usual sixty-day notice common 
with savings banks) except when he 
is obligated to the credit union, as 
borrower or indorser, for as much 
or more than the amount in his ac- 
count. 

It is an excellent plan for the 
eacher to form the habit of putting a 
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stated amount into the credit union 
each payday. These sums are not 
contributions. They are savings, 
precisely as if they had been de- 
posited in a savings bank. 

Some teacher credit unions have 
developed a plan whereby the teach- 
er, if she wishes, may in effect re- 
ceive a year-round salary. Each 
month during the school year the 
entire pay check is placed in the 
credit union, which then issues to 
her a monthly check for one-twelfth 
of her yearly salary. Payment of 
this monthly amount continues 
throughout the summer vacation. 

Each member has his own pass- 
book, in which every payment to the 
credit union is entered. Payments 
are made to the treasurer, who must 
deposit the receipts promptly in an 
insured bank. The treasurer and 
everyone else who handles credit 
union money must be bonded. 

With savings coming in every pay- 
day, the credit union soon has a size- 
able working fund. Then it is ready 
to begin making loans to its mem- 
bers. Credit union experience shows 
that the demand for these loans 
presents itself as soon as it becomes 
known that funds are available. 

Every loan must be for some use- 
ful purpose. Before it is granted, it 
must be approved by a standing 
“credit committee” elected by the 
members at their annual meeting. 
The credit committee takes into ac- 
count not only the purpose of the 
loan but also the financial situation 
of the applicant, his character, and 
the likelihood that the loan will be 
repaid. If it decides to grant the 
loan, it determines the security to be 
required, if any, and the terms of 
repayment. 

There is hardly any danger that 
the credit committee will be too loose 
and liberal in lending credit union 
money. One survey after another 
shows that losses of credit unions 
from bad loans average much less 
than one-tenth of one per cent of all 
loans made. 

As of September 30, 1937, reports 
from 146 teacher federal credit 
unions (all that made complete re- 
ports as of that date) showed total 
loans made to members since or- 
ganization of $1,268,000. Of this 
amount just nineteen dollars had 
been charged off as uncollectible. 

The teacher repays the loan usual- 
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ly by installments over a period of 
ten months or a year, or according to 
such terms as may be agreed upon. 
By law, she may not be charged more 
than one per cent per month interest, 
calculated each month on the unpaid 
balance. A loan of one hundred dol- 
lars repaid in ten equal monthly in- 
stallments at this rate will cost five 
dollars and fifty cents. One of ‘the 


chief purposes for which teacher 
credit unions have loaned money to 
their members has been to pay off 
outside loans at far higher rates of 
interest. 

As the loans are repaid, the money 
becomes available for lending again. 
Thus the credit union continues to 
function year after year, taking in 
money in the form of new savings 
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The Awful Truth— 


FOR HIGH SCHOOL 


is that many high school and upper grade 
pupils are still reading at the third grade level 


The Remedy— 
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sults—that works with all normal pupils. 


It ferrets out and corrects specific reading 
defects. It improves the reading of pupils 
with obvious reading deficiencies. 
creases the speed and comprehension of good 
and even superior readers. 


It in- 
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and loan repayments and disbursing 
it in loans and withdrawals. 

Besides the credit committee there 
is a supervisory committee which 
audits the books quarterly and keeps 
an eye on credit union operations, 
and a board of directors which man- 
ages the credit union’s affairs. Both 
are elected by the members. The 
officers are chosen by the board from 
among the board members. 

Federally-chartered credit unions 
are examined periodically by federal 
examiners, and state-chartered credit 
unions by state examiners. Federal 
credit unions must make quarterly 
reports to Washington, and they can 
consult the Credit Union Section in 
Washington concerning any problem 
that may arise, and in case of special 
difficulties obtain the help of a rep- 
resentative of that office. 

Such, in brief, is the machinery 
with which teacher credit unions, 
and also those of other types, func- 
tion. The workability of the ma- 
chinery has been amply proved by 
thirty years of testing during times 
of war and peace, prosperity and 
hard times. 


Credit unions for teachers have 
been taken up with growing enthusi- 
asm by one state teachers association 
after another. They have repeatedly 
been indorsed by the National Edu- 
cation Association, which distributes 
a special packet of credit union litera- 
ture. 

It is doubtful if any other agency 
besides the credit union has brought 
one-tenth as much peace of mind to 
teachers harassed sometimes to the 
breaking point by worries over nag- 
ging debts. It is constantly financ- 
ing summer courses and adding to 
teacher efficiency. 

Besides the federal government, 
all but seven states have passed laws 
permitting the chartering of credit 
unions. Tennessee has had such a 
law since 1923. There is but little 
difference, however, between state- 
chartered and _ federally-chartered 
credit unions. An inquiry sent to 
the Credit Union Section, Farm 
Credit Administration, Washington, 
D. C., will bring explanatory litera- 
ture and information as to the steps 
necessary to organize a federal credit 
union. 


State Board Regula- 
tion Regarding High 
School Admission 


Submitted by 


MAUDE M. HOLMAN 
Secretary, State Board of Education 


The following regulation on ad- 
mission requirements into approved 
high schools by students completing 
unapproved elementary schools was 
adopted by the state board of edu- 
cation in regular, quarterly, session, 
in Nashville, February 11, 1938: 


“Students entering approved high schools 
from unapproved rural elementary schools 
shall be required by the principal of the 
high school receiving them to establish 
their regular eighth-grade work by exami- 
nation. 

“Tt is understood that this regulation shall 
not apply to those graduates of unapproved 
rural elementary schools who enter ap- 
proved high schools in the fall of 1938. It 
shall apply, however, to those graduates of 
unapproved rural elementary schools who 
enter approved high schools in the fall of 
1939 and thereafter.” 
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Tennessee's State Museum 


ECTION 285, of the Public 

Acts of 1937, created a state 

museum for the purpose of 
“bringing together the administra- 
tion of the various collections of ar- 
ticles, specimens, and relics owned 
by the state, said state museum to be 
under the supervision of the depart- 
ment of education and administered 
by the department of education 
through a museum board, which 
board shall consist of the commis- 
sioner of education, the president of 
the Tennessee Historical Society, the 
adjutant general, the commissioner of 
agriculture, and three other members 
to be appointed by the governor.” 
Under this act, the World War 
Museum, the Civil War exhibit, the 
Spanish-American War exhibit, the 
Museum of Natural History were 
transferred to the department of edu- 
cation. The Tennessee Archaeologi- 
cal exhibit and the Tennessee His- 
torical exhibit have been under the 
administration of the department of 
education for several years. 

On January 11, a majority of the 
museum board met, elected the com- 
missioner of education as chairman, 
selected the personnel for the mu- 
seum, and discussed plans for its de- 
velopment. S. Bernard Thompson 
was named curator of the Tennessee 
Historical Society and director of 
the museum division. Captain G. 
W. Beerworth was named curator of 
the war relics section, and Mrs. Olah 
Pruitt, curator of the wild life sec- 
tion. 

Dr. Thompson holds an A.B. de- 
gree from Texas Christian Univer- 
sity, and the M.A., B.D., and Ph.D. 
degrees from Vanderbilt University, 
where he majored in history. He 
also did graduate study at George 
Peabody ‘College. In addition to 
public school experience, he has 
served on the business, administra- 
tive, and teaching staffs at Vander- 
bilt University for twelve years. He 
is the author of one book on Con- 
federate history, and won national 
recognition for his research work in 
1933 by winning the Baruch history 
prize of $1,000. He is a member of 
the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion, Southern Historical Association, 
Tennessee Historical Association, 
two honorary fraternities, and is a 
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consistent advocate of programs for 
the advancement of education. 

Captain Beerworth, a native of 
Vermont, World War veteran, engi- 
neer, and artist, was wounded in 
France, where he was awarded the 
British Military Cross and Croix de 
Guerre with palm, a few days before 
receiving his papers as a major of 
engineers. He has been collecting 
relics of the war since 1919. More 
than 2,000 relics and 4,000 pictures 
now on display attest to his efforts. 
Among his more elaborate displays is 
a replica of an important section of 
the famous Hindenburg line, and a 
replica of the military cemetery near 
Bony, officially known as the Somme 
cemetery. 

Mrs. Olah Pruitt, formerly of 
Fayette County, and employed by the 
wild life museum when it was under 
the supervision of the department of 
fish and game, is a member of the 
Tennessee Ornithological Society. 
We may expect this exhibit to be of 
increasing interest to students of 
natural history. 

The Tennessee Historical Society 
was organized in Nashville in 1849 
and is the organization which has 
done most for the preservation of 
Tennessee history. For years the 
society sought to secure from the 
legislature some recognition of the 
valuable work it had done in collect- 
ing and preserving records of the 
state’s history. Not until 1927, after 
the completion of the War Memorial 
Building, was the offer of the society 
to place its holdings with the state ac- 
cepted. 

In 1927, when the state received 
the: Tennessee Historical materials, 
she agreed to make reasonable ap- 
propriations for equipment, for the 
care of the collection, for indexing it, 
for further collection of materials, 
and to aid in the publication of the 
society’s magazine. 

In the publication of its historical 
records Tennessee and Tennesseans 
have accomplished altogether too 
little. In 1896 Peabody Normal 
College began the quarterly publi- 
cation of the American Historical 
Magazine. Six years later Peabody 
discontinued its support, but it was 





continued by the Tennessee Histori- 
cal Society until 1904. Its nine 
volumes were devoted largely to Ten- 
nessee history. As the result of a 
bequest in 1915, by General Gates P. 
Thruston, the Tennessee Historical 
Society began the publication of the 
Tennessee Historical Magazine with 
Professor St. George L. Sioussat as 
its editor. Since 1918, largely due 
to inadequate finances, the publica- 
tion has had a checkered history in 
spite of arduous but ill-compensated 
labors of Dr. W. A. Provine. Death 
has taken a heavy toll in recent years. 
Dr. W. A. Provine, Dr. C. S. Driver, 
and Judge John H. DeWitt were de- 
voted to the work of the society. 

Although the museum is cramped 
for space, and the modest appropria- 
tion for its work prohibits imme- 
diate expansion, one can visualize the 
boundless possibilities of the project. 
Museums are now recognized as edu- 
cational institutions. We have re- 
covered something of the purpose 
they served in the Hellenic world. 
We do not consider museums as 
mere curiosity shops. Relics are re- 
garded as the raw material from 
which such specimens as may assist 
in telling a definite story can be 
selected—a graphic and fascinating 
means of education for all the people. 

There are approximately a thou- 
sand museums in the United States, 
about half of which are adjuncts to 
colleges and universities. Many are 
built around historical, archaeologi- 
cal, and other scientific societies sup- 
plemented by state funds, others are 
maintained by municipalities. The 
museum movement parallels the em- 
phasis on visual education, and co- 
operation with the public schools is 
now very much in order. Some 
museums sponsor moving pictures, 
special lectures, and loan exhibits for 
public school work. 

The services of museums are con- 
sidered by some as indispensable, and 
one educator has said that “the in- 
telligence and culture of a community 
may be gauged by the appreciation 
and support which it accords its mu- 
seums.” It is not unusual to find a 
state appropriating $100,000 or more 
annually for museum activity. 

If Tennessee desires a museum, 
and we have an excellent nucleus up- 
on which to build, it should be de- 
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“I had the best time in my life with you last 
a Hurr, Sparrows Point, 


As Cheap to GO as to Stay 


SEE tHe EAST 
oUT-OF-pooRS WEST 
MEXICO or 
EUROPE 


EARN COLLEGE CREDIT — 
LOW MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


THis summer you can make yours a more 
vivacious personality, gain new health, create 
worth-while new onthe as you TRAVEL 
into colorful lands where days are golden— 
nights romantic. 


FOUR GREAT TOURS 


1. Do things Out West while visiting Colo- 
rado, California, Yosemite, the Northwest, 
Canada, Yellowstone. 8,000 miles of re- 
freshing good times! 


2. See the historic East—from the real, old 
South, to Quaint French Quebec; or 


3. Turn back the clock—contrast in a unique 
way real, Old Mexico with the modern new 
Mexico. Attend U. of Mexico Summer 
School if you like. 4 or 9 weeks tours cost 
no more under our plan than many two 
weeks tours. 


4. Six Foreign Countries—Europe. At 
reasonable cost under our “6 in 1” plan, 
visit England, Holland, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy, France. ' 


Write for Free Books Which Tell the Whole 
Graphic Story! 
GREATER UNIVERSITY OF TOURS 
The SAFEWAY, Ine. 


BOX 6534, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Please send me FREE travel books, college credit 
Sepeatien, costs, terms, etc., on the tours of my 
choice: 


East Mexico 

West Europe 
NN scp ta chit cea plancabnapecabinsstecascnsiblaai 
NO ATR RCE CEE Gprnenccs pe 
i Cdntesidecas staan cts oe Bee NS sconcsiauentaoies 
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veloped along modern educational 
lines. It should probably be limited, 
except in rare instances, to the life 
and interest of Tennessee and Ten- 
nesseans, a sort of laboratory to sup- 
plement the classroom and the field 
trip, a panorama of the human 
values, history, and resources of the 
state. 

Members of the Tennessee Orni- 
thological Society and the state di- 
vision of game and fish have ex- 
pressed their desire to aid the mu- 
seum in the completion of its collec- 
tion of Tennessee birds. One of 
the projects in mind is to assemble 
a collection of the Reelfoot Lake 
area. Public school teachers are 
anxious to point out the fact that the 
bird life of Tennessee is more varied 
than that of any inland state. Some 
of our birds are now comparatively 
rare, and a few have disappeared. 
The museum will welcome mounted 
specimens of Tennessee fish, snakes, 
animals, and other items of wild life. 

Experiments in the preservation of 
native flora have reached an advanced 
stage in the hands of local scientists. 
It might be practical to accumulate 
the more common fauna and flora of 
the state for exhibition purposes. 
Horticultural societies, botanists, and 
interested friends would undoubted- 
ly cooperate in such a project. 

The state department of conserva- 
tion will, as soon as funds and space 
are available, cooperate in the col- 
lection of geological and other ex- 
hibits portraying the resources of the 
state. There is practically no end to 
the possibilities of a modern museum. 
Such a museum may serve the state 
in at least three ways; first, conserve 
its history, traditions, and human 
values; second, serve as an educa- 
tional institution for the old and the 
young; third, aid in selling Tennes- 
see to the visitor. Tourists are fre- 
quent visitors to museums the world 
over. 

If our objectives are to be realized, 
many interests must be coordinated, 
developed, and encouraged. Several 
of the state departments can be of 
inestimable service. The American 
Legion, other veteran organizations, 
the Tennessee Historical Society, 
horticultural societies, botanists, and 
educators can contribute their share. 
In this fashion a state museum be- 
comes an educational and an eco- 
nomic asset. 


Scholarships 


Commissioner J. M. Smith has re- 
quested that the following scholar- 
ships for Tennessee be announced in 
THE TENNESSEE TEACHER: 


I. Colorado School of Mines. One un- 
dergraduate scholarship; value, approxi- 
mately $300.00 per year in exemptions from 
tuition and laboratory fees. Requirements: 

1. Applicants for scholarships must re- 
ceive the recommendation of their 
state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion. No appointments will be made 
without such recommendation. 

This should be addressed to the presi- 
dent’s office, and must be received by 
August first. 

There are no application blanks. 

2. Applicants must satisfy the entrance 
requirements as_ specified in the 
catalog. 

3. Their scholastic standing should be 
at least in the upper third of their 
high school, preparatory, or college 
classes. 

4. Students who have had several years 
of college work as well as those who 
have recently completed their second- 
ary or preparatory education are 
eligible for the scholarship, provided 
all other conditions are met. They 
must be new students or students not 
in attendance at the School of Mines 
at the time of application. 

5. Applicants should be vigorous, both 
mentally and physically, and should 
possess character, courage, energy, de- 
termination, and the ability to think 
clearly. Specifically, they should 
possess an aptitude for engineering. 

II. Michigan College of Mining and 
Technology. One undergraduate scholar- 
ship; value, approximately $75.00 per year 
in matriculation and tuition fees. Require- 
ments : 

1. Selection of candidate rests with de- 
partment of education of state of 
which applicant is a resident or with 
registrar of the college. 

2. Student should be in upper half of his 
class and deserving. . 

3. One scholarship only, each year, avail- 
able for each state. 

4. Unless a student has advanced credit 
to offer, he should enroll at opening 
of fall term. Scholarship is effective 
beginning in school year 1938-39. 
Transcript of record filled out by high 
school principal to accompany recom- 
mendation made by state superintend- 
ent or commissioner of education. 

6. Scholarship remits matriculation and 
tuition fees for regular four-year 
course. 

III. University of Cincinnati. One 
scholarship to outstanding teacher, pref- 
erably graduate student, for 1938 summer 
session. Covers remission of summer ses- 
sion fees, amounting to approximately 
$140.00. (Scholarship awarded Miss Fannie 
Rebekah Mennen, Chattanooga City 
Schools, last summer.) 

Those interested in these scholar- 
ships should immediately file appli- 
cation with J. M. Smith, Commis- 
sioner of Education, Nashville, Ten- 


nessee. 
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Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teachers 


State Convention 
Time—April 27-29. 
Place — Nashville, War Memorial 


Building. 
Headquarters—Hermitage Hotel. 
Theme — Training for Community 

Living. 


National Representative—Mrs, J. K. 
Pettengill, President National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 

Other National Speakers—Dr. Ada 
Hart Arlitt, National Parent Edu- 
cation Chairman, University of 
Cincinnati. 

Charl Ormond Williams, National 
School Education Chairman, Field 
Secretary, National Education As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. James Fitts Hill, National 
Vice-President Southeastern Re- 
gion, Montgomery, Alabama. 


Executive Committee Endorses Stand- 
ardization of Rural Elementary 
Schools 


At the meeting of the executive 
committee in Nashville on January 
28, 1938, Mrs. Paul Dunn, chairman 
of school education and member at 
large of the executive committee, 
moved that the executive committee 
of the Tennessee congress go on 
record as endorsing the standardiza- 
tion program for rural elementary 
schools as set up by the state board of 
education and the state department of 
education, and assure them that we 
wish to cooperate with them in this 
work wherever we can be of any 
service. Resolution was passed unan- 
imously. 

Endorsement of Parent-Teacher 
Organization 

The following letter, written by 
Mr. A. R. Dixon, superintendent, 
Gibson County, to all principals of 
schools in his county, is a fine en- 
dorsement of the parent-teacher or- 
ganization : 

Dear Principal: 

You will notice from the requirements of 

the state department it will be to our in- 
terest to begin asking our parent-teachers 
group to affiliate with the state and national 
organization. 
_It has been my contention that associa- 
tions that are affiliated do a much better 
job and have better organized objectives 
than the ones that are not. 

Outstanding leadership means as much to 
a parent-teachers movement as it does to 
any other organization. After all this is a 
movement, and no one can appreciate the 
tremendous advantage the parent-teachers 
and associated organizations have given 


Mrs. L. W. Hughes, State President 
Arlington, Tennessee 
Mrs. J. K. Pettengill, National President 
1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Ss 2. 
€ 4 
education better than you as school leaders. 
The literature of the national organization 
will inspire you and give suggestions that 

you would not have otherwise. 

I would like for your local group to be 
one of the organizations to help form the 
Gibson County Council of Parent and 
Teachers Associations. Study about this 
matter and talk with your members and see 
if they do not wish to be numbered among 
the schools that are charter members of the 
council. However, I doubt the advisability 
of the small schools affiliating at this time. 

The only argument against being mem- 
bers is the expense. The expense is a 
trifle and should not be considered. Really 
twenty-five cents is the lowest cost on 
record of national membership; yet prob- 
ably the most vital movement of this age 
for the welfare of public education. Please 
advise the results you have with your 
group. In case you wish information and 
help, write Mrs. E. A. Peacock of Tipton- 
ville, Tennessee. She is the district presi- 
dent. 





Very truly yours, 
A. R. Drxon, Superintendent. 


The P.-T. A.—The 


Teacher's Friend 


MRS. C. E. ROGERS 
President, First District 
Johnson City, Tennessee 

The First District of the Tennessee 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 
is composed of the following coun- 
ties: Johnson, Carter, Unicoi, Sulli- 
van, Washington, and Greene. Each 
county and each of the cities, Bristol, 
Kingsport, Elizabethton, Johnson 
City, and Greeneville, has an organi- 
zation known as a council to which 
the separate units belong. 

The council is a very important or- 
ganization as it serves as a clearing- 
house where county-wide or city- 
wide projects may have the benefit of 
the united strength of all units. It 
furnishes help and inspiration to 
local associations and assists in the 
organization of new units. It fur- 
nishes an opportunity for cooperation 
with county and city agencies in the 
field of education and child welfare. 
It promotes the work of the schools 
through cooperation with school 
administrators and school boards. It 


correlates the activities of congress | 


units, hence making them more ef- 
fective. Perhaps the most important 


function of the council is that it 
serves as a channel through which in- 
formation concerning the school pro- 
gram may reach the people and enlist 
the support of an interested group of 
citizens. There are eleven councils 
in the First District. These councils 
are composed of all of the local units 
in a county or city and are as follows: 
Johnson County, Mrs. Barton 
Mount; Carter County, Mrs. D. M. 
Chambers; Elizabethton, Mrs. D. M. 
Laws; Unicoi County, Mrs. C. D. 
Hillman; Washington County, Mrs. 
Charles Keys ; Johnson City, Mrs. O. 
D. Hutchens; Greene County, Mrs. 
R. D. Park; Greeneville, Mrs. H. S. 
Anderson; Sullivan County, Mrs. 
Tom Faust; Bristol, Mrs. Shields 
Whittaker; Kingsport, Mrs. W. B. 
Hincke. The eleven councils in the 
First District are the wheels to which 
the power belt of the state parent- 
teacher organization is attached and 
through which all phases of the work 
are carried on. 

Some one has said that the parent- 
teacher association is the strong right 
arm of the department of education. 
Our organization has had a large part 
in getting legislation passed which 
has brought about better educational 
conditions for the children of our 
state who send no lobby to the state 
legislature. Our organization is a 
friendship factory working day and 
night, forming and disseminating in- 
telligent public opinion for the cause 
of education. The parent-teacher or- 
ganization is the voice of the people. 

Education is a word of many 
meanings, and while “instruction may 
end in the classroom, education ends 
only with life.” Through a well- 
rounded program of adult education, 
our members have been enabled to 
create better homes, better schools, 
and better communities. Our splen- 
didly edited literature furnishes oil 
for our lamps of learning. Every 
Martha of us who had hitherto 
washed necks, packed lunches, hunt- 
ed caps, books, and pencils became 
Marys who studied our jobs as as- 
sistant teachers. As we became 
aware of our needs, we studied child 
psychology so that we might learn 
how to get along with our children 
and direct their activities with more 
intelligence and less friction. We 
studied teacher psychology so that we 
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Who Will Pay the Doctor, the 
Nurse, and the Board Bill 
— When You Are Sick or Injured? 


T.C.U., a national insurance organization of 
teachers for teachers, will pay you a definite 
monthly income when you are disabled by ac- 
cident, sickness, or quarantine. The cost is 
small—less than a nickel a day. Mail the 
coupon at once and learn what the T.C.U. 
will do for you. No obligation. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 





Lincoln, Nebraska 





To T.C.U., 940 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr.: 
I am a white teacher and interested in knowing 
about your Protective Benefits. Send me the 
story and booklet, without obligation. 

NINE 1c cacataaidcqunnibekoagevansdediniaasenandudesbisesoiee ; 
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“““NO AGENT WILL CALL 
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might teach our children how to get 
along with their teachers and co- 
operate more intelligently with the 
school program in regard to home- 
work and health. In fact, we be- 
came a “Share the Intelligence 
Club” which, according to Solomon, 
is more important than sharing the 
wealth. 

In this day of rapidly changing so- 
cial conditions, the most significant 
is the change in the attitude toward 
the child. Through the parent-teach- 
er movement the child has increased 
in value and is now considered the 
greatest asset of our nation. This 
vast democratic organization is held 
together not by selfish interests but 
by the helpless finger clasps of little 
children. 

As we review the accomplishments 
of this organization through its forty- 
one years, we find that the tiny acorn 
has grown into the spreading oak 
which has sent its roots down into 
the subsoil of American life. The 
tangible results of our organization 
are the enrichment of the curriculum 
to include music, art, manual train- 
ing, home economics, etc.—which at 
one time were considered frills by 
boards of education—and the im- 
provement of health and recreational 
facilities. That our organization is 
worth while is shown by the high 
esteem in which it is held by our 
foremost educators and educational 


journals. Our leaders are now taken 
into the inner circle and the influence 
of our organization sought when any 
big movement for the betterment of 
educational conditions is contemplat- 
ed. Our achievements of the past is 
the best possible evidence that we 
have both the will and ambition for 
greater achievements. We aim to 
make the “indifferent different.” As 
a national organization, we led in the 
movement for the equalization of op- 
portunities for all the children. We 
mothers in Tennessee cannot be made 
to understand why our children 
should not have as many educational 
opportunities as if they had been 
born in New York or California. 
We hope through concerted action to 
bring health and happiness to Ten- 
nessee’s childhood. We may not all 
have our names inscribed in the book, 
“Who’s Who”; but we may all have 
our names inscribed in that larger 
and more important book, “Those 
Who Do.” 


o 
Shelton Succeeds 
Garner 
The county superintendents of 


Tennessee welcome into their group 
W. R. Shelton who succeeds I. L. 
(Ike) Garner as superintendent of 
Marion County Schools. For a num- 
ber of years Mr. Shelton has been 
prominent in educational affairs of 
his county and section, and he is well 
qualified for the position to which 
he has been elected. 

Mr. Garner resigned the super- 
intendency to become Instructor of 
Mining for the Division of Trades 
and Industries. 

t 


News Notes from 


Marshall County 


Married.—Miss Junera Wakefield, teach- 
er of fifth grade at Hardison School of 
Lewisburg, to Bob Clark of Lewisburg, 
Tennessee. 

Married. Miss Nourmallie Alford, 
teacher of third grade at Hardison School 
of Lewisburg, to Wilson Wright of Dallas, 
Texas. 

Married——Miss Maggie Lee Thompson 
of the Berlin School faculty to Melvin 
Cole of Lewisburg, Tennessee. 

New Teacher—Miss Elizabeth Lambert 
of Hardison School faculty of Lewisburg, 
Tennessee. 

New Teacher—Mrs. Lena Love Johnson 
of Rich Creek School. 

Organized.—The twentieth chapter of A. 
C. E. of Middle Tennessee. 

Submitted by 
Mrs. J. W. ZuMBRO. 


Good Incentives to 
Reading 


MAUDE MITCHELL 
Supervisor of Polk County 


At the beginning of this school 
year we took as our chief objective 
“The Improvement of Our Reading 
Program.” Then came the question 
of materials, methods, and money. 

First we started with the teachers. 
We asked each teacher to subscribe 
for at least one good magazine. 
Every teacher responded, some sub- 
scribing for as many as three. 

Then we organized the teachers 
into small study groups and brought 
our problems up before the groups 
for discussion. Our next step was 
to do some observation work which 
was taken care of in various ways. 
Some of the schools visited outside 
the county were the city schools of 
Chattanooga, Knoxville, Athens, 
Cleveland, Madisonville, Nashville, 
and Etowah. 

By this time most of the teachers 
were fairly teeming with interest, 
and we were ready to work on ma- 
terials. 

It was then that the county court 
and county board came to our rescue 
and gave us one thousand dollars to 
invest in books. The state matched 
this, and at present we have in our 
libraries or have in an order for ap- 
proximately two thousand dollars 
worth of books. These books have 
been carefully selected by teachers, 
superintendent, and supervisor so 
that they will take care of both 
reference and recreational reading 
through every age and grade level. 

All of our schools have small 
libraries of their own, and the county 
has a circulating library located in 
the superintendent’s office which sup- 
plements the school libraries each 
month with books varying in number 
from fifty to 150, depending on the 
size of the school. 

Next came the problem of arous- 
ing the children’s interest, which was 
very easy to do. We started out by 
putting an attractive “Reading Cen- 
ter” in each room. These centers 
have been painted many different 
colors, but each one is a bright spot 
in the room where the children like 
to linger. On this table you are 
likely to find a potted flower, dic- 
tionary, reference books, books for 
recreational reading, magazines, 
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newspapers, and many other inter- 
esting things. 

These centers vary in arrange- 
ment, color, and materials. 

Then, as a further incentive, we 
are offering a reading certificate to 
every child who reads and reports on 
nine good books approved by the 
teacher. And at the rate they are 
reading now, we are expecting at 
least three-fourths of the pupils to 
get a certificate. 

We think our reading program is 
getting results. We shall be able to 
know definitely at the end of the year 
when we follow up with achieve- 
ment tests. In summarizing we 
might say that the four most effec- 
tive incentives we have found are: 

1. A wide-awake, enthusiastic 

teacher. 

2. An attractive place in which to 

live and work. 

3. Plenty of material for each age 

and grade level. 

4. Good methods for presenting 

materials. 
* 


| Like Mountain 


Scenery 


MRS. CORA CATHERINE 
THOMPSON 
Delphi, Indiana 


[The story of the travels of an Indiana family 
in Tennessee. The wife and mother tells an in- 
triguing story.] 


Well, we did not know where we 
were going, but we were on our way! 

How often I had heard that old re- 
mark, and never did I expect to ex- 
perience it. But here it was with us 
“in person.” At least the boys and 
myself did not know our destination, 
not even our route nor a part of it. 
In fact, the only one who possessed 
that knowledge was the man at the 
wheel, usually known as “dad” in our 
family. But now we spoke of him as 
the “man of mystery.” 

We had been to the World’s Fair, 
and he had said we would take a trip 
afterward. But when he had an- 
swered our questions with “It might 
be Canada and it might be Florida,” 
we could not believe this, for even a 
man of mystery has financial limita- 
tions. But on this cold, snowy morn- 
ing we hoped it would be Florida! 

Down State Road 41 we went, leav- 
ing the cold, blustery winds of the 
lake region behind. By noon we 
reached Terre Haute. Here we had 


what we were pleased to call “Octo- 
ber weather.” 

The next day we entered Ken- 
tucky at Henderson, and the boys 
and I saw our first toll bridge. A 
little farther on we heard the first 
“you all,” and as we went on south, 
we learned to love this friendly salu- 
tation, or rather this part of it. 

And now we looked for homes 
that might have been old plantation 
homes before the war. We saw clay 
so red that I wanted to be a potter 
right then and there. A week later, 
as we came home, we saw Kentucky 
pottery for sale near Indianapolis. 

In Kentucky we saw our first to- 
bacco fields and warehouses. We 
were looking now for mountains. 
“Not yet,” said the man of mystery. 
They were only foothills. We had 
even thought of this human riddle as 
the Ancient Mariner, but somehow, 
down here in Kentucky, we thought 
of him as another man. He was 
heartless to keep us guessing, but no 
one so happy as he could be called 
Simon Legree, even if he had the 
mustache and whip. 

Perhaps it was our own joyous 
spirits, but it seemed that everyone 
we met was happy. 

One thing interested me particu- 
larly around the homes. You were 
sure to find zinnias, cosmos, and 
pampas grass. Besides these we 
saw many red roses. And I, like the 
fifth little pig, didn’t squeal, but how 
I wanted some too. 

Going through this part of the 
country, seeing the tobacco fields, the 
big warehouses, we could see plainly 
that prairie corn land is one source 
of livelihood, tobacco country an- 
other. 

When we reached Hopkinsville, I 
tried to think of something from 
history. It seemed there must have 
been something important that hap- 
pened here. But there were too 
many rusty hinges to swing back to 
the schoolroom. So I just admired 
the pretty homes and wished the 
speed demon would stop and let me 
send post cards back to Indiana. 
Then we passed nice fields and farm 
homes and level cornfields and then 
more red clay. 

So we crossed into Tennessee and 
spent the night at Clarksville. Here, 
at last, we found what must have been 
a “mansion.” It was now a rooming 
house. Those lovely marble fire- 
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When You Say “‘Webster’s 
Dictionary’’ You Mean 
the Merriam-Webster 


Through four generations Webster’s Diction- 
ary has earned and maintained first place 
among reference books. When you are con- 
fronted with any question of fact, whenever 
you need to know, you think of Webster as the 
utmost in authority, the judge of judges, the 
court of last appeal. But that confidence is 
warranted only if you use the Merriam-Webster. 

Look for the Merriam-Webster trade-mark 
when you buy a dictionary. The New Second 
Edition of Webster’s New International (un- 
abridged) is 20 years newer, contains 122,000 
more entries than any similar dictionary. Pro- 
vides information in all branches of knowledge. 
The authority in courts, colleges, newspapers. 
Prepared by 207 experts. 600,000 entries; 
3,350 pages. 12,000 terms illustrated. Ask 
your bookdealer, or write for free booklet. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Dept. 11, Springfield, Mass. 

















places were never made for tourists, 
nor that great arch now boarded 


over. 
(To be continued) 


Division of Negro Edu- 
cation Announce- 
ments 


Regional Teachers’ Meetings 
The two remaining meetings of a series 
of fourteen being conducted throughout the 
state during the present school year will be 
held at Morristown on March 19 and at 
Johnson City on March 25, 1938. 


District Spelling Contests 
The fourth and last district spelling con- 
test to be held during the present school 
year will be that of the Lower East Ten- 
nessee District, which will be conducted 
at the Booker T. Washington High School, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, on Friday, March 


’ 


National Negro Health Week 
wm April 3, to Sunday, April 10, 


State Spelling Contest 
The third annual state spelling contest, 
sponsored by the state department of educa- 
tion, will be held at A. & I. State College, 
Nashville, Tennessee, on Thursday, April 
14, 1938, beginning at 3:00 P.M. 
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What Shall We Teach? 


HAT SHALL we teach? 
This is a question which 
must be faced and an- 
swered by each of us who, as teach- 
ers, would best serve the needs of 
our present-day society. The an- 
swer to this question involves a 
greater responsibility than has here- 
tofore been incumbent upon our pro- 
fession. This is true for several 
reasons: first, the ever-increasing 
complexity of our civilization throws 
out, today, a greater challenge to effi- 
ciency and specialization than at any 
previous time in the history of the 
world; secondly, a greater signifi- 
cance and a newer meaning are being 
attached to teaching in itself, and 
much effort is being put forth to 
meet the demands which life is mak- 
ing upon education; and, thirdly, 
psychology has made such advance- 
ment in recent years as almost to lay 
open the human soul to the scrutiniz- 
ing eye of the capable analyst, so that 
teaching becomes a conscious and de- 
termining force upon that mysterious 
existence which we are accustomed to 
calling human life. 

There are many conceivable an- 
swers to the question, What shall we 
teach? The old school would have 
said, “We shall instruct. We shall 
see to it that our students procure 
such knowledge as will be of use to 
them in later life.” But educators 
have for long realized that the human 
memory as such is a fickle thing, and 
that the facts essential to present-day 
living are so transient that merely to 
instruct in the schools of today is 
nothing short of a travesty. 

What, then, can we give them that 
will endure the scavenging of the 
years? And from another class of 
enthusiasts comes another answer: 
“Give them training. Train the body, 
and train the mind. Training not 
only will not leave them ; it will equip 
them physically to throw off attacks 
of disease, and it will equip them 
mentally to organize their intellectual 
forces against those external circum- 
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stances which may oppose their pur- 
poses in life.” 

It is true that training will do much 
which instruction has failed to do. 
But will it do all that we demand of 
education? We shall have equipped 
our youth to solve his problems, but 
also, we shall have left him free to 
define them for himself. Until the 
problems of society have been made 
his problems, neither he nor society 
is safe, the one from the other. 

We shall guide him, then, in the 
definition of his problems, in order 
that they may harmonize with those 
of the group as a whole. Not only 
this, our youth must be so trained 
that his reactions to these problems 
will best serve the needs of all who 
are affected by their solutions, either 
directly or indirectly. In this re- 
spect, the law of exercise operates to 
our advantage: we afford practices 
in desirable controls of conduct; and, 
as a finished product, we hope to 
have a citizen who is upright in his 
dealings with his fellow man, and 
who is profitable to his community. 

All of which makes a very palat- 
able philosophy, and which might al- 
most pan out with mathematical ex- 
actitude if we, as teachers, could con- 
trol the sum total of the pupil’s en- 
vironment. But the majority of his 
day is passed under influences not 
subject, in any great degree, to our 
immediate control. In many in- 
stances, he experiences situations 
which are diametrically opposed to 
the goals of education—situations 
which leave their lasting imprint up- 
on our human clay. 

Not only are outside influences 
often detrimental to the goals of edu- 
cation, but they and their effects 
upon the child are as varied as life 
itself, for they are life. Accordingly, 
we vary our curricula in our attempt 
to prepare the student for life in a 
changing and uncertain social en- 
vironment ; but let us try as we may, 
we shall never be able to counter- 
balance the known oppositions, to say 
nothing of the unknown. And if we 
were able to counterbalance the 


whole, progress toward our goals 
would certainly be retarded. And, 
again, it may be said that the curric- 
ula are finally determined with the 
students’ reactions to stimuli, which 
reactions are often determined by 
past experiences unknown and un- 
controlled by the teacher. So it is 
that each child has a curriculum unto 
himself that we know not of. 

But the important things of life 
such as faith in the good, loyalty, 
love of mankind, purity of thought, 
and perseverance against adverse 
conditions—things which control all 
the phenomenal variations of which 
we have spoken—are these, also, 
variables? We know that they are 
not; that they are permanent, stable, 
and dependable; and that they oper- 
ate with mathematical exactitude for 
or against our happiness and well- 
being. 

Subject matter; the technique of 
training; situations affording prac- 
tices in desirable conduct; are these 
not, after all, only selective avenues 
through which we may contact the 
deeper, more subtle seat of learning 
where faith is born, and where love 
becomes carnate; where the positive 
holds precedence over the negative, 
and where success or failure, happi- 
ness or unhappiness are finally de- 
termined; in short, where all ex- 
ternal phenomena are _ primarily 
fixed ? , 

True, these things cannot be 
taught ; but through teacher contacts 
they, or their opposites, reach from 
the personality of the teacher to the 
child in process. They are more con- 
tagious than communicable diseases, 
for no one is immune to their in- 
fluences ; they are more effective than 
the glow of the sun, for they sway 
the spiritual rather than the physical. 
So, in the life of the child, the school 
environment becomes a blessing or a 
curse, according to the quality of the 
teacher contacts involved. 

We,. as teachers, cannot afford to 
be satisfied with ourselves as instruc- 
tors, engineers of training, and cur- 
riculum builders. We must do all of 
these things, of course; but we de- 
serve our title only when it may be 
said of us, as of the master teacher, 
“They went about doing good.” 
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The Teachers’ Bookshelf 


Go Forth and Teach, by Horace 
Mann, published by the Horace 
Mann Centennial Committee of 
the N. E. A. 148 pp. 

Horace Mann and Our Schools, by 
Payson Smith, A. E. Winship, and 
William T. Harris. American 
Book Co. 100 pp. 

Henry Barnard, by Ralph C. Jenkins 
and Gertrude Chandler Warner. 
Published by the Connecticut State 
Teachers Association. 117 pp. 

A hundred years ago in July, 
1837, Horace Mann assumed the of- 
fice of secretary to the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education, the 
first such portfolio established in an 
American commonwealth. The next 
year his younger contemporary, 
Barnard, accepted a similar position 
with the State of Connecticut. With- 
in another twelve-month Mann had 
opened the first normal college in 
America. Consequently we are ob- 
serving, in our day, these three im- 
portant centennials which in the fu- 
ture may take on even more prestige 
than the events leading to the recent 
Boston tercentennials relating to 
higher and secondary education; for 
indeed the latter reflected the transi- 
tion to our shores of old-world con- 
ceptions in which educational prog- 
ress was a downward development 
from the university. Mann and 
Barnard, on the other hand, will in- 
creasingly dominate the pageant of 
American education because they 
were the first effective expressions 
of that reversal wherein the com- 
mon tax-supported elementary school 
laid the stable foundations for a 
practical educational democracy. 

It is this reviewer’s deep convic- 
tion that the sources listed above are 
important because they present much 
the same problems for us as Mann 
and Barnard faced a century ago due 
to the fact that our large educational 
gains have been largely offset by the 
increasing complexity of living. Go 
Forth and Teach, a patriotic address 
delivered in 1842, is for the most 
part as pertinent now as then, and is 
much more worthy of consideration 
in high school classes than most of 
our prevalent civics materials. Mann 
portrays the weaknesses of democ- 
racy—a situation wherein the fine 
structure laid down by our fore- 
fathers is largely nullified in practice 
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by the selfish office seeker and the 
ignorant and gullible voter—“Two 
dangers then, equally fatal, impend 
over us—the dangers of ignorance 
which does not know its duty, and 
the danger of vice which, knowing, 
contemns it. To insure prosperity, 
the mass of the people must be well 
informed and upright; but it is ob- 
vieus that one portion of them may 
be honest but ignorant, while the 
residue are educated but fraudful.” 

Education—ideals and ideas—was 
his answer. Unquestionably we’ve 
come a long way from his drab pic- 
ture of a Southland of twenty-five 
to forty per cent illiteracy, an utterly 
untrained teaching corps and limited 
housing facilities. This very prog- 
ress, however, tends to breed a sti- 
fling contentment—one in which both 
teachers and students take education- 
al opportunities in the matter of fact 
attitude with which they accept the 
air they breathe. The deadening 
mediocrity of formal procedures, in- 
stitutional machinery, and standard- 
ization largely eliminates the element 
of struggle which has been a con- 
spicuous factor in the creation of 
character throughout history. We 
are in danger of mistaking schooling 
for growth. 

Such a situation ignores the fact 
that as we have reduced illiteracy we 
have also greatly enhanced the com- 
plexity of our living, so much so 
that mature consideration and com- 
prehension of our modern problems 
is hardly possible with less than ad- 
vanced secondary school maturity. 
Mere grade school reading ability 
does not guarantee citizens, able and 
willing to consider public crises wise- 
ly and deliberately. Unquestionably 
Mann’s efforts and our subsequent 
progress have materially changed the 
American social order—a fact which 
is being noted and stressed by dis- 
cerning individuals. The cumula- 
tive effects of mass education domi- 
nated by a democratic philosophy are 
exerting an increasingly apparent in- 
fluence on our institutions and par- 
ticularly on human relationships and 
human rights. The effect to date, 


however, has probably been more in 
creating dissatisfaction with existing 
conditions than in the planning and 
execution of constructive remedies. 
In our present state, a half-educated 
electorate might -easily become a 
Frankenstein which would devour its 
creators. As I read Mann’s fine in- 
terpretations of his own times I find 
myself wondering how many of us 
would be numbered among the com- 
placent schoolmasters of our day 
even as those of Boston who took 
issue with him. Should we not look 
forward to another century of prog- 
ress even more remarkable than the 
past ?—P. L. P. 
e 


New Books Received 
Note: We wish to draw special 
attention to the following list, par- 
ticularly the textbooks, which with- 
out exception exemplify the com- 
mendable qualities of modern text 
construction and authorship. 

Daily Life Arithmetics, Book One, by 
Guy T. Buswell, William A. 
Brownell, and Lenore John. Ginn 
and Co. 574 pp. $1.00. 

First book (for grades three and 
four) of a series based on a definite 
philosophy of how arithmetic should 
be taught. It emphasizes (1) the 
meaning of number and (2) the so- 
cial usefulness of arithmetic to the 
child now and in his adult days. This 
book establishes a new standard in 
arithmetic instruction for the mid- 
dle elementary school grades. Teach- 
er’s manual ($0.60) accompanies. 
Reading to Learn, Introductory 

Book, by Gerald A. Yoakam, 

William C. Bagley, and Philip A. 

Knowlton. The Macmillan Co. 

389 pp. $0.88. 

The introductory book of a new 
series of work-type, informational 
readers. Recommended as second- 
ary basal readers for the intermediate 
grades and for use in corrective 
reading at the secondary school level. 
The content features a commendably 


worth-while collection of social 
studies material. 
America Yesterday, by Roy F. 


Nichols, William C. Bagley, and 

Charles A. Beard. The Macmillan 

Co. 416 and lv pp. $1.40. 

This is the first of a two volume 
history series for the seventh and 
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PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS 


By LENNES 


A new mathematics which anticipates the needs of that large group of pupils whose contact with life be- 
gins immediately after their high school days. The content and approach are well within the abilities 
of ninth-grade pupils or those of similar gradation. 
contact with the practical problems of life. 


This text brings simple mathematics into direct 





temporary life. 
and to increase reading powers. 





upper grades. 


YoaKAM-BAaGLEY-KNOWLTON 
READING TO LEARN SERIES 


Here at last is factual material on the wonders of con- 
Use it to overcome reading difficulties 
For the intermediate and 


SUPPLEMENTARY READERS ON THE TENNESSEE LIST 


grades. 


GatTEs-HUBER-AYER 
WORK-PLAY BOOKS 


Supply complete instructional material for developing all 
desirable kinds of reading. 
to follow the basally adopted readers for the elementary 


Use these intermediate readers 





500 Spring Street, N. W. 





Send for Our NEW Elementary and High School Library List 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 





Atlanta, Georgia | 
































eighth grades. It covers the period 
through the post-Civil War Recon- 
struction period. It reflects the ex- 
periences of reliable and authorita- 
tive authors. Beautifully illustrated 
with an abundance of black and white 
drawings. 

Elements of Economics, by Charles 
Ralph Fay and William C. Bagley, 
Jr. The Macmillan Co. 562 pp. 
$1.80. 

A revision of an earlier text with 
materials modernized and presented 
in the light of current social science 
aims. 

Social Living, by Paul H. Landis and 
Judson T. Landis. Ginn and Co. 
672 pp. $1.80. 

A most acceptable text for senior 
high school or junior college intro- 
ductory sociology. Can be easily 
adapted for use in any course in 
modern social problems. 

America Gropes for Peace, by Har- 
old B. Hinton. Johnson Publish- 
ing Co. 214 pp. 

A book written “to enable its 
readers to interpret meaningfully the 
news of the day, to understand the 
underlying causes of contemporary 
alliances and oppositions.” 


Our Country and Our People. An 
Introduction to American Civiliza- 
tion by Harold Rugg. Ginn and 
Co. $1.88. 


Although this is a revision of his 


earlier book, “An Introduction to 
American Civilization,” it is “essen- 
tially a new book — shorter and 
simpler — and with considerable 


change in material.” It is offered 

as Volume I of the Rugg junior high 

school course. 

High School Students Talk It Over, 
by Keith Tyler and high school 
students. Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University. 
55 pp. (paper bound). $0.25. 
“A report of actual discussions by 

high school students about War, 

Motion Pictures, the High School, 

Radio, and Parents as given on the 

Ohio School of the Air.” 

From Little Acorns and other plays 
by Jewell Joy Bader and Maurice 
M. Korn.  Beckley-Cardy Co. 
159 pp. $1.00. 

“A collection of ten juvenile plays 
(grades four to eight) with strong 
appeal for boys and girls because 
they reflect school life situations and 
are in the child’s own language.” 


Adventure (Revised Edition) in the 
Good Reading Series, by Tom 
Peete Cross, Reed Smith, Elmer 
Stauffer, and Elizabeth Colette. 
589 pp. $1.92. 

Contains approximately eighty-five 
selections representing Tales and 
Stories, Nonsense Verse, Adventure, 
Narrative Poems, Biography, Scien- 
tific Writing, Descriptive Sketches, 
Treasure Island (complete), and As 
You Like It (complete). Excellent 
material for the junior or senior high 
school library. 

Horace Mann and Our Schools, by 
Payson Smith, A. E. Winship, and 
William T. Harris. World Book 
Co. 

Another one-hundred-page volume 
containing three estimates of Mann’s 
achievements by three well-known 
educators. 


Primary teachers will be inter- 
ested in a series of ten sixteen-page 
booklets published by Silver Burdett 
($0.12 each) as supplementary ma- 
terials to be used with the Nila B. 
Smith series of readers. 
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George Peabody College for Teachers 


SPRING QUARTER, 1938 
MARCH 21-dUNE 3 


For purposes of instruction, the courses of study at Peabody are 
grouped in eight divisions of related subjects: 


EDUCATION. PRACTICAL AND FINE ARTS 

HEALTH AND PuysicaLt EpucatTion PsycHoLoGy AND EDUCATIONAL PsYCHOLOGY 
LANGUAGES SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 

LIBRARY SCIENCE SocrtaL SCIENCES 


By entering at the beginning of the second term of the spring quarter, April 25, and 
remaining through the summer quarter, ending August 19, a full 
semester's work may be completed 


For Catalogues, View Books, or Further Information 
Address 


THE REGISTRAR 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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To « « « 
Every Tennessee Superintendent, 
Principal, and Teacher 


A Timely Message \ “Sabine 


publishers in America 


From the time of your great-grandfather Ranp McNatiy & Company has produced maps and globes of the highest 
uality. Is there any wonder, then, that it has become a national slogan: “When you think of maps you think of — 
AND McNatty’’? ‘ 

* * * 

Why Rand McNally maps and globes possess such + wear and tear of school usage. They are made to 
high standards | use, not for ornamental purposes. 


Rand McNally makes its own maps ~~ . It * 
employs the best cartographers, educational specialists, r . F 
and skilled craftsmen t = the nation affords. Quality be “A pup wee por sprang hays + — 7 
and accuracy are the watchwords of the company. d paenes Taey 08 ee et 
: esire. Years ago “everything” was printed on a map, 
* with the result that it took a specialist to find the de- 
. sired information. Today maps have been simplified. 
Why every school can own Rand McNally maps The mark of a good mS is ahaaiialeg, dletiat. and 
and globes accuracy. 
Despite the fact that ey map a lobe oe 7 - 
leaves our plant is inspected for quality of materials : 
and ~aubiniiin. dae is a map to fit every purse Why do bey oe up-to-date and accu- 
and every need. ae eS : 
’ * The process of re-learning is not only embarrassing 
to the child but most uneconomical for the community 
Why school men and women want Rand McNally as taxpayers. There is nothing gained by giving a 
maps and globes child a wrong conception and then have to right it 
Because every purchase is an economical purchase. later on. Rand McNally maps and globes give the © 
Rand McNally maps and globes are built to stand the ; child fundamental geographic concepts accurately. 














You will be interested in the following maps and globes. All of these maps may be 
secured singly or in sets and in various forms of mounting 


- The Ranally Physical-Political Series + Universal Political Series 
(Size, 40x52 inches) 


(Size, 40x56 inches) 
North America Asia Continents Hemispheres 
South America Africa * 
tae Tost hee awe a Westermann a go Pope te History Series 
ize, 66x46 inc! 
. Same as above but Political only Twelve maps, covering the period from ancient history to 
. Special Ranally Maps the present. 
__ _ (Size, 65x45 inches) + 
i i olitical Foster -_ Maps at United States 
a ga . ae ize, 36x25 inches, mounted on tripod) 
ae — >! oo olitical Forty-one maps covering American history from its be- 
ae ee ginning down to the present. 
. Goode Political Series, and * 
Language maps, literary maps, blackboard outline maps, 


- Goode Physical Seri 
hacia (Size, 66246 inches) and desk outline maps (the latter in many different sizes) 
are also obtainable. 
* 


Continents Worl 
United States Mexico 
* Map of Tennessee—Various Sizes 








- Commonwealth Political Series * 
me ee | GLOBES—All T d Si 
Continent Unit tat : ypes and Sizes 
Waid eakahaies Rand McNally Physical-Political 16-inch school globe. 
* Reeder Physical-Political 12-inch school globe. 
. Columbia Political Series * 
. Columbia Physical Series In addition we can furnish terrestrial, celestial, and slated 
(Size, 66x46 inches) oo. Globes may be obtained from 8 to 18 inches in 


Continents United States jiameter. 











For Complete Details Concerning Any of These Maps and Globes Write 


RAND MCNALLY & COMDBDARY 


NASHVILLE, TENN. W. N. Exon, Tennessee Agent, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 407 UNION STREET 
WV OTT TITS aa 
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